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THE MORMONS OF MORMON COULEE 


ALBERT H. SANFORD 


A SERIES of rugged bluffs bounds on the east the open 

prairie on which, at the margin of the Mississippi river, 
the hamlet Prairie La Crosse began its existence in 1842. 
The prairie was a treeless waste, with hillocks and hollows 
of wind-blown sand—the bed of the ancient river that cut 
this trough three miles wide and 500 feet below the level of 
the surrounding country. It was worthless agriculturally, 
except at the immediate foot of the bluffs. But where breaks 
in this line of bluffs occur fertile coulees watered by clear 
streams led the first farmers back where there was rich soil 
for abundant crops. 

The southernmost of these coulees at the rear of the pres- 
ent city of La Crosse has been called, almost since the earliest 
settlement, ‘Mormon coulee.’ About this name, concerning 
which strangers are always curious, a confused body of 
mingled fact and fiction has gathered. The effort now made 
for the first time to separate these two elements of the story, 
forms the theme of this paper. 

Today one reaches the wide mouth of Mormon coulee 
from La Crosse by a five-mile ride in a southeasterly direc- 
tion on United States highway 14. Thence this highway fol- 
lows the coulee for an equal distance, then leaves it for a 
steep ascent to the ridge above. The narrowing coulee winds 
eastward two or three miles farther. 

Authentic material for the study of the Mormon com- 
pany that settled in this valley is found in two forms: first, 
accounts written by two contemporary settlers at La Crosse; 
second, the official records of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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We consider first the autobiographical account written 
by Nathan Myrick, the earliest permanent settler of La 
Crosse. Coming up from Prairie du Chien in the fall of 
1841 with a boatload of goods, he and his partner built a 
shack for Indian trade on the island opposite the present 
city. That winter they hauled logs on the ice from the island 
to the shore opposite, where they built the first structure on 
the site of La Crosse. When the city celebrated its semi- 
centennial anniversary in 1892, Myrick wrote his reminis- 
cences of this adventure and his experiences for the five years 
following. In the course of this account he says: 


. . . The Mormons who were located at Black River Falls rafted 
up their lumber and went to Nauvoo in the summer. In October of that 
year [1844] quite a colony of Mormons came up from Nauvoo and 
landed at La Crosse, and camped there several days, and finally settled 
in what is now known as Mormon Cooley, some four or five miles south 
of La Crosse. . . . We hired quite a number of the men, some cutting 
cordwood and getting out rails on the islands, and some of them were 
sent up the Black River to make shingles. The pay was drawn by the 
elders in provisions to support the families in the settlement. Just as 
the river opened in the spring, the men all came down from Black River, 
and the men stopped cutting cordwood, and they had just at that time 
completed a flat or wood-boat for us. In the meantime they had built 
some flat-boats down on the slough near the settlement. News got out 
that they were all going to leave. I went down to the settlement to see 
the elders and adjust matters. They came up to the store and I got a 
settlement by taking some oxen and horses for the amount they owed us. 
That night they set fire to most of their houses and embarked in their 
flat-boats, and left by the light of their burning houses for Nauvoo.’ 


The second of contemporary settlers to write of our sub- 
ject was Dr. Lafayette Houghton Bunnell. He never re- 
garded himself as a resident of La Crosse, but he owned land 


1 Biographical History of La Crosse, Trempealeau and Buffalo Counties, 
Wisconsin (Lewis publishing company, Chicago, 1892), 558-559. Mr. Myrick left 
La Crosse in 1848 to become a resident of St. Paul, though retaining interests in 
the former city for many years. In both places he bore a high character, and his 
account quoted above carries a corresponding weight. See La Crosse County 
Historical Sketches, Series 5, p. 32. 
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here and came more or less frequently in those early days. 
Bunnell wrote two accounts of the Mormon settlement: first, 
in the La Crosse Morning Chronicle, May 29, 1881; and 
later in his Winona and Its Environs (Winona, Minnesota, 
1897), 236. The latter is probably the more reliable, so the 
following extract is quoted: 


In September [1843 or 1844?] about twenty families came up 
[from Nauvoo], and after some delay, located in what is now known as 
‘Mormon Coolie,’ or valley. They were very poor, and wanted to work 
for whom they could. My friend ‘Scoots’ Miller told me to employ 
them on my claim and he would attend to the business part of it. So 
I engaged them to break ten acres of my ground near to White’s house, 
and to fence it with a good eight-rail fence of river oak with a heavy 
rider, that would keep out Indian ponies. I made arrangements for pay- 
ment by depositing money with Miller to be paid when the work was 
completed. It was done satisfactorily, and once after, I had a transac- 
tion with them. When they were almost starving I traded them a yoke 
of fat oxen for beef, they giving me a yoke of poor oxen, a cow and a 
small stack of hay, and the beef so helped them through the winter that 
they expressed the kindliest feeling for me, and, like the Indians, they at 
least would never disturb anything belonging to me. Others gave them 
a hard name. After the murder of Joe and Hiram Smith, they left their 
claims in the ‘Coolie,’ and setting fire to their cabins, the light guided 
them on their way. . . . In 1849, I passed by Wright’s colony near Fred- 
ericksburg[,] Texas. 


Mr. Bunnell is confused as to dates. His statement that 
the company left Mormon coulee after Joseph Smith’s death 
and by implication in consequence of it, was followed by sev- 
eral succeeding writers. 

Before quoting from the archives of the Church of Lat- 
ter-day Saints their record of this settlement, it is desirable 
to narrate events that constitute the background of the story. 
It was in September, 1841, according to these records that a 
company of men was sent from Nauvoo to the Black river 
pinery, some fifty miles above La Crosse, to get lumber for 
use in erecting the Temple and other buildings. These and 
others who came later not only cut pine timber but also had 
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contracted to buy a sawmill and manufacture lumber. This 
work was continued during the three following years, rafts 
of dimension timber and boards being received at Nauvoo 
containing many thousand feet of lumber. 

Accompanying this activity was an attempt to found a 
colony in the pinery. On July 21, 1843, the Maid of Iowa, 
a small steamboat owned by the church, left Nauvoo with a 
company of brethren and their families. They settled near 
the present Black River Falls. Their leaders were Lyman 
Wight,’ designated ‘President’ and George A. Miller, 
‘Bishop.’ We shall not follow the vicissitudes of either the 
lumbermen or the settlers in the pinery. The last raft went 
down the river to Nauvoo in July, 1844. The work on the 
Temple was finished the following year.* This band of 


settlers returned to Nauvoo with the lumbermen that sum- 
mer. 


We next turn to events at Nauvoo. At the jail in the 
neighboring village of Carthage, Joseph Smith and his 
brother Hyrum were murdered by a mob on June 27, 1844. 
This was the result of that popular anger which had been di- 
rected against the Mormons here, as it had been previously 


*Andrew A. Jenson, assistant church historian of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, writes me as follows: ‘Lyman Wight was a mem- 
ber of the Quorum of Twelve Apostles, the highest quorum in the Church except 
the first Presidency (consisting of the President of the Church and his two 
counselors). On the demise of the President of the Church his counselors are 
automatically released and the responsibility of the government of the church falls 
upon the Twelve Apostles. Thus as a member of the Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles, Lyman Wight held the highest office in the church except that held by 
his brethren in the Quorum. 

‘The office of Bishop is somewhat different from that office in other churches. 
A Bishop is the temporal head of a community and is responsible for the per- 
sonal welfare of the members in his district. The Apostles are usually re- 
ferred to, the same as other brethren holding the higher priesthood, as Elders, to 
avoid the too frequent repetition of the title “Apostle,” which is held in high 
reverence.’ 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. Jenson and to his secretary, Mrs. Mary F. 
Kelly Pye, for materials drawn from church archives without which this paper 
could not have been written. 


*M. R. Werner, Brigham Young (New York, °1925), 202. 
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wherever they gathered. There ensued dissensions and a 
struggle among leaders of the church who strove to become 
successors of Joseph Smith. Among those who so strove 
were Sidney Rigdon, Brigham Young, and James Jesse 
Strang. There was also a group who later placed the young 
Joseph Smith in the office of his father in their organization.* 
Strang, who was already leader of a Mormon company at 
Voree, Walworth county, Wisconsin, was followed by some 
of them when he removed to Beaver island in Lake Michi- 
gan. 

Among the latter was George A. Miller, who had been 
one of the leaders of the pinery settlement. In 1856 Miller, 
who had joined the Strangites, wrote letters to their news- 
paper, The Northern Islander, which contain an account of 
the pinery enterprise. In addition, he says: ‘Lyman Wight 
became disaffected with his brethren of the Twelve. ... 
Lyman had a conference with Brigham Young and Heber C. 
Kimball and they advised him to go up the river to Prairie 
La Crosse (as I afterward heard) and he did so.’ 

Wight, then, was in the same situation at Nauvoo as 
others who were ‘disaffected’ during the interim before 
Brigham Young secured the presidency of the church in 
1847. Wight had desired to lead a band to Texas, but was 
persuaded to go north instead. Perhaps it was in connec- 
tion with his previous experience on the Black river that he 
learned about the fertile and tempting valley southeast of 


La Crosse where he now took the company in which we are 
interested. 


*These became the Reorganized Church of Latter-day Saints, some of whom 
still live in Iowa and Wisconsin. The authoritative work on Strang is Milo M. 


Quaife, The Kingdom of Saint James: A Narrative of the Mormons (New 
Haven, 19380). 
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From the Journal History,’ the official record of the 
church, under date of August 18, 1844, we have a statement 
by Brigham Young, then President of the Twelve: “There 
is no man has any right to lead away one soul out of this 
city by the consent of the Twelve except Lyman Wight and 
George Miller. They have had the privilege of taking the 
Pine company where they pleased, but not another soul has 
the consent of the Twelve to go with them.’ 

The exact date of the journey of Wight’s company to 
La Crosse is not known, but the minutes of the meeting held 


at the Mormon coulee settlement, November 6, 1844, are 
available. 


Minutes of a meeting held on the 6th of November, 1844, a day of 
thanksgiving. 

The members of this branch of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints met at the creek in the morning. Elder Lyman Wight addressed 
the congregation on the subject of baptism in an interesting manner. 
He then went forward in the ordinance of baptism and 68 members fol- 
lowed. They then repaired to the place appointed to dine, in front of 
the buildings on the prairie. Motioned and voted that we sustain the 
Twelve Apostles of this church in their state and standing and all other 
authorities with them. 

The day being fair and pleasant, we partook of the dinner with 
singleness of heart and unity of spirit. Nominated and voted that Otis 
Hobart should serve as clerk for this branch of the Church. Then after 
confirmation of this branch of the Church, the meeting adjourned till 
evening. 

Met at Bro. Hawley’s according to appointment. Bro. Lyman Wight, 
being present and taking the lead of the meeting, made many appropriate 
remarks on the occasion that had called us together. The obligation that 
we were under to Almighty God for his kindness and mercy exhibited 
to us as a people in restoring us to health and opening to us in his 
providence to supply our returning wants. 

Voted that thanks be given to Almighty God for the plan of salva- 
tion, then to Jesus Christ as the Savior of the World, and then to Joseph 


5‘A manuscript compilation in some five hundred volumes, foolscap size, 
bound in loose-leaf covers, giving space for a daily record of historical items 
connected with our Church from the date of its organization (April 6, 1830) to 
the present time.’ Andrew Jenson, assistant church historian. 
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Smith as a prophet of God standing at the head of the 7th and last dis- 
pensation. 

After many interesting remarks on the subject of the Word of 
Wisdom, voted that we abstain from the common use of tobacco and all 
spirituous liquors. Nine children being present, were blessed under the 
hands of Bro. Lyman Wight. Motioned and voted that this place be 
called the Valley of Loami and that the creek be called the waters of 
Helaman. The meeting was then dismissed with praise and prayers. 

Otis Hobart 
Branch Clerk. 


Further details are found in a letter written by Asher 
and Effelender Gressmen, dated at the Valley of Loami, 


November 6, 1844, addressed to Levi Moffett, Des Moines 
county, Iowa. 


. when we started on board the General Brooks we numbered 
about 160 souls and about two thirds of them were down with the fever, 
and out of that number we lost one man and a little girl. Notwithstand- 
ing the affliction we labored under, we cut about 60 tons of hay in good 
season, and then moved to this valley. We all got good houses for the 
winter; we have no bad weather so we could lay out and not suffer with 
the cold. We had no snow, but in the place of snow, fine sunshiny 
weather. Truly the Lord God of Israel has been with us. We have not 
suffered for food or raiment. The labor of building is about over. We 
have come to a complete organization. The weather being fine, all the 
brothers and sisters assembled on the bank of the waters of Helaman 
and entered into the kingdom anew by the door and after this they re- 
paired to the place that had been prepared to partake of the passover. 
The seats being made around the table, we all took our seats. Then a 
Patriarch and Bishop were ordained; then the confirmation of all took 
place and then Bro. Wight, after exhorting the brethren and sisters to 
receive all the authorities of the Church that now is and has been a vote 
was taken and there was a unanimous vote to sustain the Twelve and 
those above them. Then we all sat down to dinner and such order I 
have never witnessed before; the spirit seemed to pass from the head 
to the foot as regular as the pendulum of a clock. The order was: The 
oldest male took his seat at the head of the table and his wife facing him 
on the opposite side of the table and so on till the table was full, and 
after a good dinner and much joy on all hands the remainder of the 
day was spent in receiving some good instructions and blessing chil- 
dren and a vote of thanks taken to the great God for his goodness 
towards us since we started on this mission, for truly the Lord God has 
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been with us, for we have had no weather so bad but what we could 
enjoy ourselves in almost any situation. . . . 

You have one chance yet, that is, to come this winter by land and 
then on the ice to La Crosse. We are about eight miles from the river 
between the mountains by the waters of Helaman. I have not time to 
write more and tell you of our prospects. Here is a great mining coun- 
try and the best mill site I ever saw. By building a dam a hundred feet 
long, you can raise the water forty feet high, if you choose. The stream 
is about twelve feet wide and will average two feet deep at any season of 
the year, with a rapid current and the best water I ever drank, sup- 
ported by springs. .. . 


The ‘mining country’ was purely imaginary, but the de- 
scription of the possible dam helps to locate the place where 
the settlement was made. Seven miles from La Crosse is a 
natural millsite where in 1854, it is said, Valentine Oehler 
built a mill. On one side of the creek is a steep cliff and on 
the other a high bank. Another good millsite a mile farther 
up was later occupied by Blumer’s mill. 

Two more documents furnish additional data. In a 
letter of November 29, 1844, Wight gives as a reason for 
leading his company back to Wisconsin the fact that many 
of them were afflicted with chills and fever, which made it 
necessary to find ‘a more healthy part of the country than 
Nauvoo.’ This seems strange in view of the prevalence of 
malaria in most sections of the frontier. His band having 
regained their health, he said, they were making preparations 
for an early start to Texas in the spring. | 

A recital of the company’s experiences is also found in 
an ‘address’ written by Wight: ‘An Abridged Account and 
Journal of My Life from February, 1844, to April, 1848.’ 
The following extract is pertinent: 


From the date of the above letter we made use of every exertion 
possible to sustain ourselves and to procure means to go as early as prac- 
ticable. In the mean time navigation closed and left us dependent upon 
a few brutal enemies for our provisions, which, by the by, could not be 
obtained short of one hundred miles, and that only by navigation or 
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training it on the ice. Our poverty stricken situation rendering it utterly 
impossible for us to lay in stores previous to those barriers and our en- 
emies having this advantage, the proceeds of all our labors were ex- 
hausted in procuring a scanty living, which left us perfectly penniless 
at the opening of navigation, with the exception of three ordinary boats 
to start a journey of upwards of 2,000 miles with one hundred and fifty 
souls, which number all went aboard on the evening of the 27th of 
March, 1845... . 


There follows an account of the trip to their final destin- 
ation in Texas, where they arrived November 16, 1845, ‘desti- 
tute of clothing and out of provisions.’ The quotations from 
Wight made above give an impression of the Mormon 
coulee settlement that is distinctly different from that left 
by the Myrick and Bunnell accounts and the Gressmen let- 
ter. Instead of being the beginning of a permanent ‘stake,’ 
it is made to appear as merely a preliminary step to the 
Texas movement. Also, the earlier accounts give no impres- 
sion of ‘brutal enemies.’ One is inclined to credit the former 
accounts rather than the latter, and to attribute Wight’s 
later statements to a defense of his original determination to 
go to Texas rather than to Wisconsin, a plan which had been 
frustrated in 1844 by the Nauvoo authorities. He became 
apostate, and was excommunicated in 1849.° 

We may pause to comment upon the extraordinary 
hardihood of this company. In three successive years they 
had made as many journeys and had begun settlements in 
wilderness environments, men, women, and children enduring 
bitter privations and hardships. We are reminded of the 
experiences of their compatriots who made the long journey 
to Utah in the years immediately following. 


*A brief biography of Lyman Wight is in The Wights: A Record of 
Thomas Wight of Dedham and Medfield and of His Descendants, 1635-1890 (Mil- 
waukee, 1890). Here it is stated that after the assassinations he could not 
agree with the quorum, regarding the claims of the Twelve as ‘unrightful 
usurpations.’ 
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The clear facts that emerge from these documents are 
as follows: Lyman Wight and his company of Mormon fol- 
lowers came up the river from Nauvoo sometime in the 
autumn of 1844, settled in Mormon coulee, where they built 
winter shelters, and in the spring of 1845 departed down 
the river burning their houses before they left. This company, 
or at least a great share of it, then continued the projected 
journey to Texas. 

In 1844-45 settlement in this valley had scarcely begun.’ 
After a few individual land-seekers had settled, in the 
early 1850’s, a band of Swiss immigrants came in 1856. Of 
course, stories about the Mormons circulated here and in 
La Crosse, constituting a body of tradition upon which sev- 
eral writers drew. The printed accounts of the two contem- 
poraries, Bunnell writing in 1881 and 1897 and Myrick in 
1892, were thus expanded and enlivened, as we shall see. 

On February 24, 1878, an article appeared in the 
La Crosse Liberal Democrat, published by John Symes and 
Ellis B. Usher. Mr. Symes, whose father was an early settler 
in Mormon coulee, was the author. According to this story 
the Mormons had twenty log buildings laid out as a town 
with a main street that extended across the coulee from a 
point where Oehler brothers built a sawmill later. Further, 
the remains of a millstone and a limekiln were found here. 
It is incorrectly stated that the Mormons left in 1846. 

The next account was the newspaper article by Bunnell 
(1881) to which reference has already been made. Here 
Bunnell is wrong in stating that the colony was sent out by 
‘Joe Smith’ and that they were here in the winter of 1845-46. 


*™Mrs. John M. Levy, who came to La Crosse in May, 1846, relates that she 
and her husband visited two settlers in the valley that year. See Wisconsin 
historical society Proceedings, 1911, 208. 
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Both of these newspaper accounts were apparently drawn 
upon by the unknown author of the History of La Crosse 
County, Wisconsin.® On pages 346 and 354 the Mormon 
band is spoken of as ‘returning’ to La Crosse, evidently from 
the pinery or from Nauvoo after being at the pinery. The 
time is stated as 1843. The reader may have noticed that in 
the accounts given by Myrick and Bunnell, as well as in the 
citations from the official Journal History, polygamous prac- 
tices are not mentioned. But the writer in the History of 
La Crosse County (page 346) states that the Mormons ‘in- 
dulged in all the latitude of the sect publicly. . . . These 
and other features of their lives in La Crosse vicinity had the 
effect of making them generally disliked, and this dislike 
found such frequent expression that they finally departed 
hence.” In contradiction to the account of the Mormons’ 
leaving, as given by Myrick and Bunnell, it is here stated 
that they undertook to leave without paying their debts but 
were discovered and made to settle. Bunnell’s newspaper 
account is drawn upon freely, but Wight’s character is 
painted in much more lurid colors: ‘Wight is said to have 
been a Mormon and a sinner of the most pronounced type: 
the hardest swearer and freest drinker in the vicinity.’ 

The gratuitous expansion and sensational additions in 
this story would be of little consequence were it not that the 


* Published at Chicago in 1881 by the Western historical company. 

®*These features of the story are derived and almost exactly quoted from 
Bunnell’s article in the Chronicle that was referred to above. They were omitted 
from his Winona. He says: “There were some very beautiful Welsh and English 
lassies among them, good singers and quite entertaining. But their exclusiveness 
was something marvellous, they were in closer communion than Baptists, and 
when a few of us, then young, (I will not name the others now, for their wives 
might be jealous) attempted to pay court to them, Wight, the grey-haired sinner, 
gave us distinctly to understand that none of his flock could marry a Gentile. .. . 
He (Wight) told me that he himself was going to Texas; that the country about 
La Crosse was too —— cold for his constitution.’ 

As far as we can ascertain, the population of La Crosse during the winter 
of 1844-45 consisted of three married men and their wives and six single men. 
There may have been transients, of course. 
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History of La Crosse County has been considered by many 
as authoritative on this subject and that it has been the basis 
of later accounts. 

Henry E. Legler was known for the interest and ac- 
curacy of his few products in the field of history. He had 
lived in La Crosse for a few years as a boy. So it seemed 
natural that he should introduce the Mormon coulee topic 
into his life of Strang—A Moses of the Mormons.*° We see 
here, probably both a reflection of the popular legend and 
the influence of the History of La Crosse County: 


At this time (1843) the prairie was a mere trading station, and its 
rough inhabitants regarded the Mormons as legitimate prey. There were 
frequent collisions, due in part to the rude attentions bestowed upon the 
Mormon women by the young men of the prairie. One night the eastern 
heavens were all aglow. The Mormons had secretly constructed rafts, 
removed their belongings to them under cover of night, and applied the 
torch to their deserted homes. Before the hostile inhabitants of the 
prairie could intercept or molest them, their rafts had floated them many 
miles away with the rapid current of the Mississippi. 


In 1902 at New York was published William A. Linn’s 
The Story of the Mormons. His brief treatment of this topic 
(page 324) adds confusion instead of clarifying it: 

. . . Some of the Mormons who went into the north woods to get 
lumber for the Nauvoo Temple planted a Stake near La Crosse, under 
Lyman Wight, in 1842. Trouble ensued very soon with their non-Mormon 
neighbors, and after a rather brief career the supporters of this Stake 
moved away quietly one night. Strang heard of the Mormon doctrines from 


these settlers, . . . and visiting Nauvoo, was baptized in February, 1844, 
made an elder, and authorized to plant another Stake in Wisconsin. 


The date was 1844, not 1842. Strang acquired his Mor- 
mon doctrines at Burlington, Wisconsin, and there is no 
reason for thinking that he had any connection with the 
Mormon coulee settlement. 


* Parkman club Papers (Milwaukee, 1897), nos. 15 and 16. 
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Ellis B. Usher, prominent as newspaper editor for many 
years in La Crosse, was much interested in local history. He 
doubtless knew of the accounts given by Myrick and Bunnell, 
as well as the newspaper article written by his partner, 
Symes, in 1878. He habitually took particular pains to cor- 
rect inaccuracies that he found in the History of La Crosse 
County. Nevertheless, his Wisconsin: Its Story and Biog- 
raphy** continues the legend. After saying that the Mormon 
lumbermen left the pinery after the death of Joseph Smith, 
he proceeds: ‘. . . Joined at La Crosse by many of their 
wives and families who had been left on claims, in Mormon 
Coulee, they burned their houses, stole some flat-boats, and 
undertook to escape with their belongings, under cover of 
night, without settling with their La Crosse creditors. .. . 
They were soon overtaken and forced to settle.” Here are 
distinct contradictions of the testimony given by Myrick 
and Bunnell. 

Not far from the supposed site of the Mormon coulee set- 
tlement is a small, abandoned cemetery. The local resident, 
driving by on the highway, may be heard to exclaim, “There’s 
the Mormon cemetery.’ Yet the earliest stone bears the date 
1856, and all the family names (none that of a Mormon) 
are familiar to old residents of La Crosse. 

On Sunday morning in the summer of 1939 a young 
man, a stranger in this locality, dropped into the service of 
the Trinity Reformed church in Mormon coulee, the Rev. 
Ezra Vornholt, pastor. After the service he told the pastor 
that he had been attracted by curiosity concerning the name 
of the coulee. He had been told at Viroqua that the members 
of this church were a peculiar group, possibly because of 
some connection they had with the Mormons who settled 


4 Published in seven volumes at Chicago in 1914. 
8 Tbid., vol. i, 175. 
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there many years ago! Thus does credulity feed upon mys- 
tery. 

Taking a general view of all that has been said on this 
subject, do we not find here a typical example of ‘history’ in 
the making? Of the persistence of ‘history’ that is tinged 
with sensation? It is the presence of this element in a local 
history story that renders it open to suspicion and points 
to the necessity for careful examination in the light of 
authentic records. 























THE LIFE OF JOHN LAWLER 
WiuraM B. Faverty 


EW men were as well known and as admired as was John 

Lawler, in this state fifty years ago. Yet today, beyond 

the immediate circle of those who derive profit from his many 

achievements, his name is well-nigh forgotten. To retell the 

story of his life, to leave to posterity the example of one of 

the finest of that truly American class of men, the self-made 
individual, is the object of this sketch. 

Born in a small village in Carlow county, Ireland, May 4, 
1832, he came to America in boyhood. At fifteen, he began 
working for a railroad company in up-state New York. Al- 
most immediately his fine talents came to the knowledge of 
his employers, and three years later we find him foreman at 
the Erie railroad docks at Piermont, New York. Continuing 
to advance, before he was twenty-one he had secured a de- 
sirable position on the Canandaigua and Niagara Falls rail- 
road at Tonawanda, New York.’ 

Not satisfied with practical knowledge, he studied the 
theories of railroading. He purchased a copy of Dionysius 
Lardner’s The Steam Engine, Steam Navigation, Roads 
and Railways. * This book bears his name, address, and date 
of purchase, 1851; in the third part we find frequent mar- 
ginal notes in Lawler’s small, clear, but slightly labored 
script, marking important points. 

While in Piermont, he had become acquainted with a 
young Irish girl, Catherine Dinon, whom he married in 1854. 
Moving to Chicago in the following year, he engaged in gen- 


1In Memoriam, a pamphlet, privately printed by his friends the year of 
Lawler’s death (1891). A copy is in the Joyce Kilmer library, Campion high 
school, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 

*Lawler’s copy is in Joyce Kilmer library, Campion. 
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eral railroad work. The summer of 1857 found him in the 
Wisconsin town of Prairie du Chien,* an agent for the Mil- 
waukee and Prairie du Chien railroad, which had reached 
there the previous A pril.* 

Slowly, almost imperceptibly, Lawler made his presence 
felt in the district. He had a solution for every problem that 
arose, but usually waited with his plans until called upon. 
The railroad company was not long in realizing his worth, 
for two years later we find him general agent with juris- 
diction over a large part of the Northwest. 

When Lawler came to Prairie du Chien, no railroad had 
as yet penetrated northern Iowa or Minnesota. Few settlers 
had pushed farther west than the distance of a day’s wagon 
drive from the Mississippi. Two years later, in 1859, those 
states began to yield their first surplus products for trans- 
portation. In that year a shipment of wheat was sent from 
the Hawkeye state to Milwaukee. This significant landmark 
in the development of those regions was the subject of a 
special telegram from Prairie du Chien to Milwaukee.* 

At the same time Lawler purchased the Mississippi river 
ferry, which had been owned and operated since 1836 by 
Alexander McGregor, who had given his name to Prairie du 
Chien’s neighboring towns on the west, North McGregor 
and South McGregor, in Iowa.*° | 

The amount of freight grew tremendously. The follow- 
ing quotation shows how it had increased in three years: 
“The two steamboats plying back and forth across the river 
at this point tow wheat in barges—bulk and bags—to an 
amount exceeding four million bushels annually. Besides 


*In Memoriam. 

‘Prairie du Chien Courier, April 16, 1857. 

5A speech of Lawler, ibid., June 29, 1875. 

* History of Crawford and Richland Counties, Wisconsin (Union publishing 
company, Springfield, Illinois, 1884), 652. 
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this, thousands of tons of other freight are daily passing 
either way.” 

Through his various activities during five years, Lawler 
not only advanced far on the road to fortune, but also won 
the friendship and admiration of many people throughout 
the region. The following comments from various papers 
illustrate this. The La Crosse Democrat said: “Were it not 
for the energy and business tact of Mr. L[awler] the busi- 
ness of that road [the Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien rail- 
road ] would not be over two thirds of what it is now.”* Later 
it speaks of him as a ‘shrewd, honest, energetic business 
man.” The Viroqua Expositor called him ‘an exception to 
most agents. Active, accommodating, and prompt, he de- 
serves a reputation throughout the West of being not only a 
business man, but a live white gentleman.” 

Meanwhile, the Civil war had convulsed the nation. On 
August 12, 1862, Lawler addressed a local meeting on the 
cause of the union. He also gave $15 each to the first twenty 
volunteers.** Unable to enlist himself, because of press of 
business and the demands of his growing family, Lawler did 
all he could to help the union cause at home. An enemy of 
slavery and secession, he showed himself true and loyal to his 
government. He sent gifts to the soldiers on the battlefields 
and helped their loved ones at home. Years afterward, the 
veterans remembered and loved him for it. They invited 
him to address their annual gatherings; they spoke of him 
as a man who ‘did more for the cause which the soldier loved 
than many of those who fought in the field.”” 


* Courier, June 12, 1862. 

* Ibid., January 23, 1862, quotes Democrat. 

*Tbid., February 6, 1862, quotes Democrat. 

*” Ibid., July 3, 1862, quotes Expositor. 

*% John G. Gregory, editor, Southwestern Wisconsin: A History of Old Craw- 
ford County (Chicago, 1932), i, 297-298. 

“Courier, August 19, 1890. 
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In the following year he was chosen president of the 
Crawford county Democratic club.** He had been a fol- 
lower of Stephen A. Douglas. Now he supported the hero 
of Antietam, General George McClellan, for the presidency. 

The year 1864 was a busy year for Lawler. At the meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Northwestern packet company, 
which at this time controlled almost the entire river com- 
merce from Galena to St. Paul,’* Lawler was chosen presi- 
dent for that year.*> Six large steamers joined the fleet of 
the Northwestern packet company at the end of March, an 
evidence of the energy of the new president.’* By May the 
officials reported that the line was doing its heaviest freight 
and passenger business since 1856."" 

At the same time Lawler’s interest in railroading showed 
itself in the rail being built west from McGregor. By May, 
1864, it was beyond Monona, twelve miles west.’* Lawler 
served as vice-president of this road, known as the McGregor 
Western railroad company, until it merged with the Mil- 
waukee road. 

That presented a new problem for the aggressive Irish- 
man to tackle. His first attempt to meet it was the building 
of two transfer barges, or car ferries, capable of carrying 
four railroad cars each. These barges he fitted with rails 
corresponding to the tracks which he extended on shore to 
the water’s edge. Thus the cars coming along the railroad 
into McGregor could be rolled onto the barges and taken 
across the river and then rolled onto the Milwaukee railroad. 
In this manner the difficulty of river transfer was tempo- 


* Tbid., April 2, 1868. 

“Frederick Merk, Economic History of Wisconsin during the Civil War 
Decade (Madison, 1916), 355. 

*% Courier, December 3, 1863. 

* Ibid. 

" Tbid., May 12, 1864. 

8 Thid. 
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rarily solved. It was a slow hazardous process. Lawler was 
already considering a new and better way to solve the prob- 
lem. 

The other big project of that big year, 1864, was Lawler’s 
erection of an elevator at North McGregor. It was 50 feet 
by 60 and 110 feet high, with a capacity of 100,000 bushels 
of wheat.*® 

So great was the growth of the trans-Mississippi freight 
in five years’ time, that Lawler reported the following heavy 
shipment: within twenty-four hours northern Iowa and 
Minnesota delivered at Prairie du Chien products destined 
for the city of Milwaukee that required eight locomotives to 
pull and a mile and a quarter length of freight cars to carry.” 

In the midst of all these business dealings, Lawler re- 
mained the kindest and most thoughtful of individuals. 
When the citizens of neighboring Patch Grove planned to 
have a picnic at Pictured Rocks in Iowa, Lawler took them, 
free of charge on his boat, the City of McGregor. He pos- 
sessed many pieces of property in the vicinity of Prairie du 
Chien. The youthful swimmers of the neighborhood de- 
cided that the best ‘swimming hole’ was on one of these lots. 
Lawler published a notice in the paper allowing them to use 
the pond, if only they did not break down the fence that sur- 
rounded it. 

With the growth of Prairie du Chien, the Lutheran 
congregation became too large for its church. Charles Rhein- 
hold, the chief trustee, started a campaign to get funds to 
enlarge the building. Help came from all sides. One of 
Lawler’s workers suggested to Rheinhold that he try his 
employer. To this suggestion the staunch Lutheran re- 
sponded that he could scarcely expect a devout Catholic to 


1 Ibid. 
* Ibid., June 28, 1875, from a speech of Lawler. 
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contribute to the improvement of a Protestant church. ‘Try 
anyway, was the advice. After he had been admitted into 
the Lawler home, Rheinhold hesitated to make his request. 
Noticing his embarrassment, John asked: ‘What is the 
trouble, Charlie? Buoyed up by the pleasant reception and 
genial Irish smile, Rheinhold put in his request. “Well,” said 
John, ‘I will have to see my wife.’ After a few minutes’ con- 
versation in an adjoining room, Lawler handed the awe- 
struck trustee a check for $100.” 

In the course of years hundreds and thousands depended 
upon him for a living. Lawler demanded faithful work of 
them and, of course, paid them well. He kept many em- 
ployed even against his own best interests, if only they were 
faithful. Even unworthy men, drunkards and loafers, re- 
ceived compassion from him, in consideration of their wives 
and children. He himself was a very temperate man, neither 
drinking nor smoking, and he urged his young employees to 
avoid liquor. In time of need, of sickness or distress, he was 
always ready to help. No wonder people liked him. No 
wonder they loved that cheery smile, that voice that called 
each by his first name. No difference of race or religion put 
a barrier to his charity. 

When Lincoln was assassinated in 1865, Lawler was one 
of a committee of five who arranged memorial services in 
Prairie du Chien which were held at St. Gabriel’s Catholic 
church. 

The last public event connected with the Civil war was 
the visit of the victorious union generals, Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, and Hancock to Prairie du Chien. Lawler ac- 
companied them to La Crosse.” 


™ Personal reminiscences of Matt Gallagher of Prairie du Chien. 
“Gregory, Southwestern Wisconsin, i, 299. 
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Lawler greatly admired the union commander-in-chief. 
Grant’s treatment of the conquered confederates at Ap- 
pomattox was to Lawler one of the greatest and kindest acts 
in all history. Years later, when the great general passed 
away, the soldiers of Crawford county called upon Lawler to 
give the memorial address. The following words are typical: 
‘There are three things of which General Grant never seemed 
to think, namely, failure, retreat and himself, and there are 
two things which he never seemed to forget, his duty and his 
country.’”* 

Although an enemy of slavery, Lawler stoutly opposed 
the Fifteenth amendment, which forbade the United States. 
or any state to deny the right of voting to any citizen on ac-~ 
count of his race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 
Lawler’s own words on this matter are forceful: 


American bayonets settled the slavery question and settled it 
effectually. American statesmanship, at a single stroke of the pen, in- 
vested the millions of unlettered slaves with the high prerogative 
of American citizenship. If intelligence is a necessary concomitant to 
the right of suffrage, the sudden and sweeping investiture of the million 
mass of slaves, strangers to all ways of freedom, with the plenary réle of 
American citizenship was a most hazardous undertaking. But revolu- 
tions never go backward. To raise the negro to the level of the new dig- 
nity conferred upon him, and for which he is wholly unprepared, must 
be the work of the American people aided by the experience of the 
noblest Christianity and highest order of statesmanship we possess. We 
have crossed the Rubicon and torn the bridge. We must strive by every 
suitable means to make the negro an element of strength in the strange 
territory we have forced him to invade. Let education and religion and 
statesmanship unite in the work.*4 


Lawler, we have seen, started to work at the age of 
fifteen. His formal education had ceased. But now, twenty 
years afterward, with his business undertakings bringing in 
constantly greater returns, with the transfer problem tem- 


‘Grant Memorial Address,’ Courier, August 18, 1885. 
*‘American Citizenship,’ ibid., July 14, 1874. 
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porarily solved, with the railroad pushing farther westward 
beyond a village which was named after him, ‘Lawler,’ in 
Iowa,”° Lawler turned to educating himself. His wide read- 
ing included the fields of history, science and law, and later 
on, philosophy and theology. A set of Brownson’s Quarterly 
Review, which formerly belonged to him, is today the 
property of the Joyce Kilmer library. The marginal notes 
contain many definitions and classical derivations of words 
that occur in the articles: ‘empiric,’ ‘peripatetic,’ ‘confute,’ 
and the like. These sentences also appear among the mar- 
ginal notes: ‘It takes something more than steam and elec- 
tricity to constitute a moral and just people’; “The rise and 
fall of great monarchies is a good illustration of the want of 
Christian education.” 

Lawler’s purpose was to keep up with his boys, who be- 
gan their high school careers shortly after this. Sometime 
later their classical training introduced them to the intricacies 
of the Latin tongue. There should be no discrepancy, Law- 
ler thought, between himself and his boys; and so at the age 
of forty he took up the study of Latin. The Rev. P. M. 
Abbelen, pastor of St. Gabriel’s church, who besides being 
a close friend of Lawler, was a rare linguist himself, attests 
his success: ‘In a surprisingly short time he really mastered 
its grammar, and read with an astounding degree of fluency 
and understanding the classical authors, and the Doctors of 
the Church, Saint Thomas included.” 

But his boys were not the only ones to profit by his in- 
terest in education. Lawler saw the great empire of the 
Northwest that was developing. To endure, this empire 
would have to be built on the imperishable foundations of 

* Ibid., June 21, 1870. 


* Brownson’s Quarterly Review, i, ii (1878-74), passim. 
™ ‘Funeral Sermon,’ Courier, March 8, 1891. 
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intelligence and virtue. To Lawler, ‘The promoters of these 
were education and religion.”* He had other motives, too: 
gratitude to God for his blessings; a desire to give his own 
children a chance to receive an education close to home; and 
lastly, a desire to provide a free education for the poorer 
children in the district. Thus Lawler planned to make Prai- 
rie du Chien an educational center.” 

His first project was a college for young men. The 
Brisbois house, a hotel during the pre-Civil war days and a 
hospital during the late years of the struggle, became a col- 
lege at the conclusion of the war. Erected at a cost of 
$56,000, in 1857-58, this frame building was about 120 feet 
square, three stories high, with a short, square turret in the 
center of the roof.*° 

After an unsuccessful attempt by a group of Prairie du 
Chien citizens to have the state open a normal school there, 
the property passed into the hands of Lawler (May lI, 
1866) .** In September of the same year, Lawler presented 
it at a nominal fee to a group of trustees who organized an 
independent institution called Prairie du Chien college.* 
The first catalogue of the school, four pages in length, de- 
scribed courses in languages, history, mathematics, and 
science. John Lawler was vice-president.** The school did 
not flourish, and four years later Lawler bought back the 
property™ for $4,000. 

This money was most likely the amount spent for im- 
provements and school equipment since Lawler had origin- 
ally given the building to the trustees for only one dollar. 


* Courier, June 29, 1876. 

2» P. M. Abbelen, ‘Funeral Sermon,’ ibid., March 3, 1891. 
” History of Crawford and Richland Counties, 651. 
"Crawford County Record of Deeds, vol. 21, 279, 281, 529. 
=Tbid., 498. 

* A copy is in the Campion Trophy room. 

“Crawford Co. Record of Deeds, vol. 27, 72. 
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The people of the city continually clamored that this money 
be returned to the city treasury. In an open letter, Lawler 
finally answered: 


No, let us have no reversion of it, nor any attempt at it! It was in- 
vested for a laudable purpose, and for that and for no other let it be 
used. Let the sum be augmented instead of scattered into insignificant 
driblets. Let it be augmented sufficiently to be used to the very best 
advantage in such a way as our people may fix upon to promote the 
educational interests of our place.*® 


Lawler planned to put the college under the control of 
the Jesuit Fathers of the central states.*° He had Father 
Arnold Damen of Chicago, Illinois, present his offer to the 
superior of the Jesuits in the district.*” Already engaged in 
numerous missionary and educational enterprises, the supe- 
rior, after consultation with other members of the order, de- 
clined Mr. Lawler’s offer.** 

Undaunted, the aggressive Irishman looked around for 
another group of teachers. In 1871 he succeeded in bringing 
the Christian Brothers to Prairie du Chien. They opened a 
college for young men in the fall of that year, under the 
name of St. John’s college. 

Before St. John’s had completed a full year, Lawler was 
already making plans for a school for girls. Through the 
energetic assistance of his pastor and friend, P. M. Abbelen, 
Lawler succeeded in convincing the Notre Dame Sisters of 
Watertown, Wisconsin, that Prairie du Chien was a fine 
place for a girls’ school. Four nuns, Mother M. Patricia, 
and Sisters Seraphia, Torbula, and Philothea arrived on 
Washington’s birthday in 1872 to inspect the various sites 


* Courier, August 13, 1872. 

* Tbid., August 30, 1870. 

Gilbert J. Garraghan, The Jesuits of the Middle United States (New 
York, 1938), i, 586. 

“Provincial Consultations, July 26, 1869, in Missouri province Archives, 
at St. Louis university, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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that Lawler offered.*® The sisters, like the army leaders four 
decades before, chose the commanding spot where Fort 
Crawford stood. Lawler deeded to Mother Mary Caroline 
Freiss, foundress of the Order of School Sisters of Notre 
Dame in America, an entire block of land, and part of an ad- 
joining block on the west.*® During the following year he 
added the remaining lots to complete the second block.*? 
The cornerstone was laid in June, and the building was com- 
pleted in November. St. Mary’s, as the new school was 
named, flourished, like its brother institution. 

Financial aid, however, was not the only help Lawler 
gave his schools. A more strictly academic interest, taking 
time and energy from an already busy man, was ever pres- 
ent. He used to take part in the final examination of gradu- 
ates. He was always delighted and proud to entertain vis- 
itors to either of his schools.) When members of the staff of 
the Dubuque Herald visited Prairie for the commencement 
exercises in 1873, he so graciously received them that they 
lavished a full column of praise on the two institutions.** 
He gave the commencement address at St. John’s in 1874, 
at St. Mary’s in 1875. This later address was printed in the 
Milwaukee News.** 

His regard for St. Mary’s is perhaps best seen in the 
following story. Miss Curran, a resident student from De- 
corah, Iowa, was taken seriously sick. Doctors gave slight 
hope for her recovery. As soon as Lawler became aware of 
the fact, he sent a special train to Decorah to bring the par- 
ents to the sickbed of their daughter.** 


* Gregory, Southwestern Wisconsin, iii, 125. 
“Crawford Co. Record of Deeds, vol. 31, 534, 
“ Tbid., vol. 33, 128. 

“Courier, August 26, 1873, quotes Herald. 

“ Ibid., July 6, 1875. 

“ Tbid., March 25, 1879. 
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With his schools in a flourishing condition, Lawler could 
turn again to his big business problem, the river transfer 
problem. He had resigned his other railroad duties to devote 
his entire attention to this matter.** Barges and ferries were 
a temporary solution. They were satisfactory in summer. 
But when winter came and the ice formed on the river, trans- 
portation was halted until the breakup at the erid of March. 
Lawler’s next move was a winter bridge. As soon as the ice 
was thick enough, Lawler erected piling andtracks on it so 
that the cars ran directly across the river. 

In the spring this would come down, and the old ferry 
method would be resumed. But plans were maturing in the 
mind of Lawler for an all-weather bridge. He tried it first 
on the east channel. He erected piling from each bank out 
to the middle of the current, across which he stretched a pon- 
toon. This formed a part of the bridge, and tracks were laid 
across it, but at the same time, it could be opened to allow 
boats to pass up and down the river. The pontoon was so 
constructed that the weight of a train crossing over it was 
equally distributed throughout the entire length. The level 
of the tracks remained the same despite the rise or fall of the 
river, due to a system of jacks on the pontoon.*® Over the 
west channel, Lawler, as usual, extended the winter bridge, 
as soon as the ice was thick enough to bear the weight. 

This bridge, a combination of pontoon-pile bridging over 
the east channel and piling on the ice of the west channel, ex- 
tended from Prairie du Chien to North McGregor, Iowa. 
This was too much for the people of the sister settlement of 
McGregor (or South McGregor, as it was sometimes called), 
a larger town one mile farther south. Every possible objec- 
tion to the bridge was advanced: it was a ‘river fence’; it 


“Gregory, Southwestern Wisconsin, i, 225. 
“Lawler, ‘Pontoons,’ Courier, June 26, 1883. 
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would obstruct navigation; the toll was too high. Despite 
these protests, every one knew that the cause of their dis- 
pleasure was the position of the bridge. If only it were be- 
tween Prairie du Chien and McGregor! Yet one honest sur- 
vey of the countryside would convince anyone that the place 
Lawler chose was the only sensible location. 

Lawler answered these attacks in a clear logical letter, 
amazing for its calmness. Point by point he wiped out the 
arguments of his opponents. Seeing through the preten- 
sions, he accused them of the true cause of their hostility, 
namely, the site of the bridge. “The pontoon bridge,’ he 
wrote, ‘is my individual enterprise, built at my expense, un- 
der the provisions of a fair and legitimate contract.’ It made 
transportation cheaper. It would not obstruct the passage 
of boats. For he had consulted leading river men on this 
question.** In the face of this defense the attack from Mc- 
Gregor slowed down and finally ceased altogether. 

Before the ice had broken on the river in the spring of 
1874, visitors to the Prairie shipyard saw a monster pontoon 
in the process of construction. It was to be 430 feet in length, 
about 30 feet in width, and 4 feet in depth.** The actual 
working plans on the pontoon were designed by D. J. Whit- 
temore, chief engineer of the Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
road, and the contract was let to a firm of Johnson and 
Kahlke of Dubuque.*® Three hundred thousand feet of lum- 
ber and forty tons of iron were used. Excluding the machin- 
ery, the cost was $20,000. In all it was a $100,000 outlay. 

Saturday, April 4, 1874, was a noteworthy day in the 
life of John Lawler. It was almost a month before the an- 
ticipated date, yet the pontoon was ready for launching. A 

“ Courier, February 3, 1874. 


“ Ibid., March, 17, 1874. 
* Tid. 
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great number of people from the town and the surrounding 
district flocked to see the largest vessel ever to float on the 
Mississippi.” 

The pontoon slid down the well-greased runways, hit the 
water with a geyser-like splash, levelled off, and was towed 
to its place in the west channel. Lawler was on the first train 
to make the trial run. The full weight of engine and pontoon 
drew only twenty inches of water. 

When the bridge was in full operation, Lawler received 
a dollar for every car that crossed, a small sum when we con- 
sider that previously it cost five dollars to have a carload of 
goods shipped across the river.” 

The bridge attracted widespread attention. Scarcely a 
month had passed when the Detroit Free Press began to 
urge the building of a similar bridge in that city.°? Since the 
bridge had to prove itself in winter, Lawler did not propose 
to undertake other bridges immediately. 

There is some question as to the authorship of the idea 
of the Prairie du Chien bridge, even though in August of 
that year, 1874, Lawler went to Washington and secured 
a patent from the government.”® Some claim that the pon- 
toon bridge was really the work of Michael Spettal, who be- 
came head mechanic on the bridge. Although sufficient space 
is lacking to enter into a detailed investigation of the matter 
here, the present writer has found not the slightest reference 
to the invention as being that of Spettal, and frequent ref- 
erences to Lawler’s authorship.** Many years later, when 
Lawler publicly thanked D. J. Whittemore, the engineer, 


© Ibid., April 14, 1874. 

5 Tbid., March 3, 1891. 

= Tbid., May 19, 1874, quotes Free Press. 

S Tbid., August 11, 1874. 

* Tbid., September 9, 1873; July 22, 1875; May 9, 1876. 
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for his assistance, the latter responded: “The merit and in- 
vention belong to Mr. Lawler alone.’ 

Lawler undertook the erection of a similar bridge at 
Stillwater, Minnesota, during the following year,” and still 
another at Wabasha, Minnesota,’ many years later. This 
style of bridge did not become generally popular. It was 
built to meet a particular need at a particular place and time. 
It did that well! 

Frequently during the course of this paper, references 
have been made to speeches of Lawler. They were but pre- 
ludes to his real career as an orator. Rare, indeed, is it that 
we find a first-class orator who is neither a statesman nor a 
minister of the gospel. Lawler was a businessman. But he 
had the natural gifts that go to make up a great speaker: a 
genial, winning personality; a commanding appearance, for 
he was six feet two, and carried his 200 pounds with grace; a 
clear, strong voice; an aggressive spirit, that was ever-ready 
to fight for what he thought right; an insight into the minds 
and hearts of his listeners.°* Add to these his years of private 
study, and his experience in dealing with all types of men, 
and you will understand why at this period of life he gained 
a great reputation as a speaker. 

He addressed widely divergent groups on a variety of 
topics. His St. Patrick’s day speech in 1874, given ironically 
enough at the Germania hall in Prairie du Chien, showed a 
wide knowledge of Gaelic contributions to American life.” 
In his commencement address of June, 1874, he told the 
students of St. John’s how valuable was the character train- 
ing inculeated by the Christian Brothers. July the Fourth 


® Tbid., June 26, 1883. 

* Tbid., May 30, 1876. 

* Tbid., June 22, 1882. 

* Personal reminiscences of Matt Gallagher of Prairie du Chien. 
* Courier, March 24, 1874. 

© Ibid., June 30, 1874. 
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of the same year found Lawler giving a vivid picture of the 
struggle that had so recently convulsed the nation and urg- 
ing his Seneca, Wisconsin, audience to realize that all classes 
must work together to build a greater America.” In the 
following year, he traced the growth of the entire North- 
west, and the state of Wisconsin in particular, in his com- 
mencement speech at St. Mary’s.” 

During the course of years, he was called upon at almost 
every public event of importance. Chief of these were the 
celebration at South McGregor, Iowa, of the inaugural of 
President Cleveland, the first Democratic president after 
the Civil war,®* the visit of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Flasch of 
La Crosse to Prairie du Chien,®** and the memorial services 
in honor of General Grant.®* 

In the middle of summer, 1874, many papers in the state 
suggested John Lawler as a candidate for congress from 
the Third district of Wisconsin.®*® But he declined to run, 
preferring to work from his position as county chairman for 
other men whom he considered worthwhile. Loyal to his 
party, he ever realized that the interests of the party were 
always subordinate to the interests of the nation as a whole. 
In the presidential election of 1876 he was Democratic elec- 
tor-at-large, endorsing Samuel J. Tilden for the presi- 
dency." 

We have seen the more important facts of Lawler’s life. 
Next we see a less brilliant work of his career, but one that 
helps us to realize his versatility. With his election as presi- 
dent of the first Prairie du Chien school board, he entered the 
field of public education in May, 1875.°° Shortly after as- 
suming office, he displayed his usual aggressiveness. First he 


“ Tbid., July 14, 1874. ®@ Tbid., June 29, 1875. 
* Campionette, xviii, no. 8, 10. “ Courier, October 25, 1882. 
* Tbid., August 18, 1885. * Tbid., July 28, 1874. 


* Ibid., June 13, 1876. ® Gregory, Southwestern Wisconsin, i, 283. 
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inspected the schools. Then he reported to the City council 
that one of the buildings was inadequate.*® The members 
agreed to Lawler’s proposals and ordered immediate alter- 
ations. In autumn of the same year he urged the city to erect 
a high school and sought a loan from the state for the pur- 
pose. The citizens of Prairie du Chien rallied to the support 
of the plan, and the building was soon in process of con- 
struction.”° 

Lawler’s work comprised more than an expansive build- 
ing program. It included all school activities. He was per- 
sonally present at the examination of teachers and insured 
the school a capable staff.** When some misguided people 
agitated to have the study of the German language excluded 
from the curriculum, Lawler answered their protests by en- 
gaging one of the teachers, Professor J. Sutter, to teach 
German.” 

After one half year, the Courier reported the following 
improvements in Prairie’s public schools: 


As a result of the present management of the public schools of this 
city we find the average attendance of scholars larger than ever. The 
school houses have all been put in excellent order, every reasonable con- 
venience has been provided and the corps of teachers is equal in every 
respect to those heretofore employed. And with all these improvements, 
comfortable school houses, good teachers, more scholars and a perfect 
system in every district, the Board has saved at least one thousand 
dollars to the city.” 


Years later the Courier still praised the manner in which 
Lawler directed the schools. 

‘Lawler for Governor’ was a cry taken up by many a 
Wisconsin paper in the early months of 1877. The Courier 

© History of Crawford and Richland Counties, 650. 

” Tbid., 648. 

"Courier, August 8, 1876. 


" Ibid., January 2, 1877. 
® Tbid., February 22, 1876. 
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spoke of the ‘unqualified endorsement given him as a pro- 
spective candidate for governor of Wisconsin by the influen- 
tial republican press of the state.’* This was, however, a 
Greenback year and the Greenback ticket was headed by a 
manufacturer of Milwaukee while a sound money Republi- 
can was nominated and Lawler’s candidacy disappeared. 

Reference was made above to Lawler’s connection with 
the railroad west from McGregor. During the years after 
the construction of the pile-pontoon bridge at Prairie du 
Chien, the line, now a part of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul railroad company, pushed steadily westward. Fin- 
ally it reached the border of the territory of Dakota. When 
it was restricted from further advance towards the Black 
Hills by the Sioux reservation, the officials of the company 
decided to seek a right-of-way from those Indians. Lawler 
was the man for the work! He had traveled in that region 
and held out great hopes for its future."* Then, too, he held 
the Indians in much higher esteem than the average Ameri- 
can. 

After arranging a few business matters in early fall, 
Lawler started westward. He camped on the reservations, 
meeting and talking with the Indians. Within two weeks he 
had agreements with some of the Sioux bands. After six 
weeks he returned to Prairie du Chien, accompanied by the 
Sioux chieftain, Spotted Tail. They traveled to Washington, 
where the treaty was completed.” 

In the late seventies, when Charles Stewart Parnell and 
the Land-leaguers urged re-distribution of landed property, 
Ireland came to the forefront of world news. This great 
leader toured America in the early months of 1880 in order 
to gain sympathy and aid for his cause. This turned the at- 


“ Tbid., January 23, 1877. ™ Tbid., June 8, 1880. 
® Ibid., December 21, 1880. 
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tention of many Irish-Americans to the problem of the Irish 
immigrant. Farmers on the old sod, the Irish settled by thou- 
sands in our large cities, while a rich land to the westward 
lay fallow. 

A group of prominent and more active Catholic men, 
bishops and laymen, organized a society in 1879 to help some 
of these poor immigrant families settle in the West. It is not 
surprising that John Lawler immediately joined this organ- 
ization. Just as he had helped open the West by extending 
the railroad in that territory, so had he privately aided many 
young men to settle there. The Courier states: ‘He has lo- 
cated hundreds of farmers in comfortable homes, where they 
have become prosperous men, through his generous assist- 
ance.’** 

Chosen as a member of the executive committee of the 
society, which called itself the Irish Catholic colonization 
association, Lawler presided at the second meeting in the 
Grand Pacific hotel in Chicago."* The association organized 
as a stock company with a specified capital in May, 1879. 
Lawler bought 120 shares at $100 a share, with the inten- 
tion, common to all investors, of redistributing the shares 
among interested people. 

Archbishop John Ireland of St. Paul, John Lawler, and 
William J. Onahan, a writer of recognized ability, who later 
won the Laetare medal,*® composed the committee which 
issued a pamphlet giving and explaining the nature and 
scope of the organization. Lawler canvassed the Northwest 
to enlist aid and interest in the project.*° While much of the 
activity of the group was aimed at publicizing the needs and 


™ Ibid., April 13, 1880. 

* Sister M. Evangela Henthorne, Irish Catholic Colonization Association of 
the United States (Urbana, Illinois, 1932), 38, 43. 

"Mary O. Gallery, ‘William J. Onahan,’ in Illinois Catholic Historical Re- 
view, i, 471. 

* Henthorne, Irish Catholic Association, 63. 
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possibilities of the movement, two colonies actually were es- 
tablished, one in Minnesota, the other in Nebraska.*! 

These two colonies flourished; the members of the asso- 
ciation lost no money. From that standpoint the work was a 
success. But for some reason or other, it did not gain great 
support from other Catholics, especially in the East. So, 
after a few years it ceased its work. 

Lawler had another problem on his hands at the same 
time. He had to find teachers for St. John’s since the Chris- 
tian Brothers were no longer able to staff it. He decided to 
try the Jesuit Fathers again. But this time he made his re- 
quest, not to the Missouri Jesuits, as he had previously done, 
but to a German missionary group, who worked among im- 
migrants of their own race in the northern part of the coun- 
try. He was successful. Under the direction of the Rev. 
William Becker, who had founded Canisius college in Buf- 
falo, New York, tlie college was reopened under the name of 
the College of the Sacred Heart in the fall of 1880.°? The 
enrollment grew rapidly, and in a few years another building 
was added. Lawler continued to enlarge the campus with 
three additional gifts of property. 

For his gifts to the Notre Dame Sisters and the Jesuits, 
and for many other gifts in the cause of Christian education, 
he was made a Knight of St. Gregory the Great by the 
Sovereign Pontiff of the Roman Catholic church, His Holi- 
ness, Pope Leo XITI.* 

Another mark of distinction was his the previous year, 
when he was admitted into the American society of civil en- 
gineers and was invited to address that body in St. Paul on 

" Tbid., 61. 

"Gregory, Southwestern Wisconsin, iii, 308. It later became Campion col- 


lege and is today Campion Jesuit high school. 
™ Ibid., 181; Courier, May 20, 1884. 
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‘Pontoon Bridging.’ Lawler accepted the invitation and 
gave a detailed description of his bridge at Prairie du Chien. 

In the election of 1884, Lawler, again elector-at-large,* 
finally saw his many years of political activity come to frui- 
tion. Grover Cleveland, the Democratic candidate, became 
president of the United States. Lawler interviewed the 
president three times during the following year in regard 
to Indian land troubles in Dakota.** 

This was the high-water mark in Lawler’s career. Within 
thirty years of his arrival at Prairie du Chien, unknown, un- 
lettered, and poor, he had advanced to a high position in the 
Northwest. Everything to which he set his hand was a 
success. He made Prairie du Chien a freight center in the 
early sixties; he solved the river transfer problem by con- 
structing a bridge of his own design; he helped build the rich 
empire that was northern Iowa, southern Minnesota, and 
Dakota, by pushing the relentless rail to the Black Hills; he 
had helped colonize the territory by numerous gifts to set- 
tlers; he made Prairie du Chien an educational center, by 
instituting St. Mary’s and Sacred Heart colleges; he ad- 
vanced local public education in his few years as president of 
the school board; he could have been distinguished in poli- 
tics*’ had he chosen to run for office; he had time for every 
public activity, whether it was a memorial service at the death 
of some national hero, or a convention of newspaper edi- 
tors ;** he spoke eloquently at a variety of public gatherings; 
he was ever-ready in his charity whether the pleas came from 
the cholera victims in New Orleans, or from an indigent im- 
migrant who wished to get settled in the West; he had thou- 


“ Courier, June 26, 1888. 

* Tbid., June 23, 1884. 

* Thid., June 16, 1885. 

* Ibid., March 8, 1891, quotes Milwaukee Daily Journal. 
* Courier, May 24, 1870. 
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sands of friends,** the closest of whom were Peter Doyle, 
secretary of state of Wisconsin, and the Rev. P. M. Abbelen; 
the best known were Commodore Vanderbilt,°° Archbishop 
John Ireland of St. Paul, and the chief executive of the na- 
tion, President Grover Cleveland.” 

With these full years behind him, well might Lawler 
hand over his major business to his sons; and his sons were 
certainly capable. All were six-footers like himself, and all 
sturdy, except Louis Dana, who died in December, 1885.* 

His son, John D. Lawler, married Miss Ella Sturgis, 
daughter of General Samuel D. Sturgis, United States 
army, in June, 1886.°° When he was elected territorial sen- 
ator in autumn of that same year, he gave up his banking 
business at Mitchell, Dakota, and moved to Bismarck.** The 
following year he became territorial treasurer.*° 

Daniel Lawler had a distinguished collegiate career, both 
at Georgetown, where he won the Merrick medal, the high- 
est award in oratory,*° and at Yale law school, where he was 
awarded a fifty dollar prize for highest rank in his class. 
After receiving his degree, he joined the law firm of Bige- 
low, Flandrau and Squires, in St. Paul.** He married Bessie 
O’Leary of that city, February 10, 1886.°° The following 
month he became assistant district attorney of St. Paul.’ 
Six years later, shortly after his father’s death, he became 


*® Tbid., March 8, 1891, quotes Milwaukee Daily Journal. 

© Courier, August 23, 1870. 

" Tbid., August 4, 1893. 

® Tbid., December 8, 1885. 

*% Thid., June 22, 1886. 

™% Tbid., November 23, 1886. 

® Tbid., November 22, 1887. 

* The Domesday Book (Washington, 1939), 107. This is the yearbook of 
Georgetown university. 

* Courier, September 5, 1882. 

* Tbid., March 16, 1886. 

* Tbid., February 16, 1886. 

1 Tbid., March 16, 1886. 
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district attorney,’*’ and in the campaign of 1892 he was 
Democratic nominee for governor of Minnesota. He lost 
by 15,000 votes in an election in which over 250,000 votes 
were cast.’ 

Thomas C. Lawler, who operated the transfer business 
during his father’s last years, was married to Miss Agnes 
Brown of Dubuque, Iowa, in September, 1886. 

Joseph Lawler followed his brother John in the bank- 
ing business at Mitchell, South Dakota, after completing 
his college career at Sacred Heart college in Prairie du 
Chien and Georgetown university in the nation’s capital.’ 

Lawler’s three daughters, Mary, Nellie, and Catherine, 
all accomplished musicians, graduated from St. Mary’s dur- 
ing the latter years of their father’s life, and lived at home 
with their parents.’ 

Clement, the youngest son, was still in school during 
these years. Augustine, Vincent, and Julia had died in in- 
fancy. Frank Lawler died in 1890, one year before his 
father’s death.’ 

The last years were quiet ones for John Lawler. Al- 
though comparatively young, he retired from business. A 
continual traveler during his entire life, he carried his youth- 
ful Wanderlust almost to the grave. Returning from a visit 
to California in 1889, he responded to all queries of Cali- 
fornia’s golden climate, with these words, “Give me Wiscon- 
sin every time.’’° 

Lawler’s last public act outside of Prairie du Chien came 
in 1889. He was one of forty-five who formed the com- 
mittee of organization for the first Catholic congress of the 


*% Tbid., April 7, 1891. 

18 Theodore Christianson, Minnesota (Chicago, 1935), ii, 538. 
78 Courier, April 8, 1889. 

1% Tbid., July 2, 1889. 

2% In Memoriam. 

2 Courier, April 23, 1889. 
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United States. The Concordia opera house in Baltimore was 
the scene of the meetings. Former Governor John Lee 
Carroll of Maryland presided. Honoré Mercier, premier of 
Quebec, and John Gilmary Shea, historian, were the princi- 
pal speakers. Lawler occupied a place of honor among the 
honorary vice-presidents of the congress.** 

Each year the Civil war veterans held their annual Me- 
morial day celebration on Lawler’s spacious grounds. In 
1890 they planned a special celebration and invited their 
old favorite, John Lawler, to speak. His first words seem to 
be a prelude to his death. ‘Those of us,’ he said, ‘who carry 
in our minds personal recollections of the Civil war, have al- 
ready passed the meridian of life, and are descending the 
western slope of life’s career, where all lines converge and 
close.’ 

Six months later, John Lawler lay dying; the morning 
of February 25, 1891, marked his demise. To governor and 
senator, educator and businessman, gathered in homage be- 
fore the coffin of John Lawler, the Rev. P. M. Abbelen, who 
knew him better, perhaps, than any other man, uttered these 
words: “The name of John Lawler . . . stands today and 
will stand forever as the very embodiment of all that is good 
and true, elevated and noble.’ 


™ Official Report of the Proceedings of the Catholic Congress (Detroit, 
1889), Introduction, xiii, 3. 


** Courier, August 19, 1890. 





THE FAMOUS OCTAGON HOUSE 
AT WATERTOWN’ 


Ziwa C. Ivey 


HE most pretentious octagon house of several to be found 
in this state is located at Watertown on the crest of 
Richards’ hill, overlooking Rock river, east of the city. For 
many years this old house has been a landmark of Jefferson 
county, with interest being recently directed to it anew when 
it was bequeathed to the city of Watertown by a grandson of 
the original owner, designer, and builder, John Richards. 
John Richards, born in 1806, a native of Massachusetts 
and a graduate of Williams college, a lawyer by profession, 
migrated to Wisconsin in 1836 and became a pioneer of Jef- 
ferson county. He was also its first district attorney, ap- 
pointed by Governor Henry Dodge. Mr. Richards was one 
of a committee of three to contract in 1840 for the building 
of the Jefferson county courthouse, which, however, was not 
built until two years later, 1842. As justice of the peace, he 
signed the first marriage contract in Jefferson county. He 
surveyed the Milwaukee-Watertown plank road, built a 
sawmill and a gristmill on the east bank of Rock river, op- 
posite the Octagon house, was the mayor of Watertown dur- 
ing 1869-70, and evidently had a great flair for architecture, 
as he designed and directed the erection of the Octagon 
house, which shows definitely the hand of a genius. Anec- 
dotes picture Mr. Richards as rather a unique character. It 
is said that he always wore a piece of rope around his waist 
instead of a belt. 


*The Octagon house information has been taken from various accounts and 
records largely furnished by the Watertown historical society. 
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On the slope of the hill on which his house stands he built 
a schoolhouse, torn down only last year. The bell was given 
a place in the Watertown museum, where are also records of 
the teachers who taught there over a period of many years. 

Shortly before Mr. Richards died in 1874 he became 
greatly embittered by some litigation which granted a high- 
way across his property because a path had been used there 
for many years by a neighbor. 

A large portrait of John Richards hangs in the Octagon 
house, and there too are the pencil sketches and plans of the 
house on which he labored for several years before its con- 
struction. 

The tablet placed last summer at the dedication of the 
Octagon house as a museum and memorial to the Richards 
family gives the date of its erection as 1842. This date is 
doubtful, for the deed to the land is recorded as of Au- 
gust 24, 1846.? Also Mrs. Anna Thomas, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richards, who died in 1936, was born in 1842, and 
she said that her birthplace was a log house opposite the toll- 
gate bridge. Later the family moved to the Octagon house. 
The date of its building is generally accepted as being 1853 
to 1856, it having required three years for its erection. 

So well constructed is this building of cream-colored Mil- 
waukee brick that it has never settled, as is proved by the 
perfect working of the linen chest drawers and casement 
windows. The brick was hauled from Milwaukee by ox team 
over the corduroy road. It took four days for each trip. The 
outside walls contain three tiers of brick while the inside par- 
titions are of two solid tiers of brick. Stair well walls are of 
three courses of brick, filled solid, except for the chimney 
flues and heat ducts. The brick for the partitions was made 


* Book of Deeds, Jefferson county, vol. iii, 631, order 1550. 
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on the premises, as were the hexagonal bricks used for pav- 
ing the entrance way. 

The structure measures 50x50 feet, having a foundation 
entirely below the surface of seventeen-inch thickness. The 
walls are thirteen inches thick, the partitions eight inches, 
and the walls of the cistern twenty-four inches. 

The house has four stories. The ground floor is flush with 
the ground on the east side, and here are located the kitchen, 
huge furnace that burned a cord of wood a day, using sticks 
four feet long, the Dutch oven, that baked twenty-four 
loaves of bread at a time, cellar, fuel room, cistern, cider 
room and pantry. 

The floor plans are practically the same on all four floors 
which are connected by a most interesting spiral staircase 
that winds from first floor to cupola, open the entire way up. 
It is a comfortable stairway with broad treads of white pine. 
A hand-turned rail and spindles of cherry are at the open 
side. (The precipitous slant of the hand-rail and the dizzy 
distance from cupola to first floor make one wonder just 
what could happen if some child took a notion to slide down 
this bannister.) The staircase is a masterpiece of the stair- 
maker’s art and is said to be one of two of the kind in the 
state. No visible supports are used, as the stairs are fastened 
into the walls only, and so securely that not even the heaviest 
step causes a tremor in the stairs. Within the stairway walls 
are four chimney flues and four hot-air ducts to the twelve 
major rooms. 

In all there are fifty-seven rooms in the house, counting 
the triangular, closet-like rooms, divided into closets and 
children’s rooms. All rooms open into each other. In the 
rear is a closed stairway that leads to the third floor where 
Mr. Richards’ mill hands and the servants lived. 
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On the first and second floors are casement windows of 
room height; the other rooms have sash windows. The wood- 
work is of white pine cut at Mr. Richards’ own mill. Doors 
and interior trim are of basswood. There are sixty-three 
doors in the house. The front door with window trims, lintels 
and sills of limestone is reminiscent of the famous New Eng- 
land doorways and merits more than passing attention. 
Hand-hewn laths are used throughout the house. 

Upon entering the living rooms the first impression is of 
the abundance of light and of the airiness of the rooms. The 
large doorways breathe the spirit of hospitality that existed 
in the long ago when the Richards family lived there and en- 
tertained lavishly. This house was occupied continuously by 
this family for eighty-one years. 

One of the outstanding features of the house is its water 
system. The roof was constructed with a definite pitch 
toward the center of the building where a gutter carried rain 
water to one side. There a funnel-shaped pipe caught it and 
carried it to a huge tank located on the third floor. This tank 
of heavy oak was cement lined. From here the water was 
conveyed by small pipes to all floors below. Crude faucets 
concealed in niches along the spiral staircase furnished sta- 
tions where water pitchers for the bedrooms could be filled. 
Water was heated by a coil in the furnace. There is one sta- 
tionary washbow] in one of the largest bedrooms. The over- 
flow was taken care of by a gigantic cistern, big enough for a 
swimming pool, at ground level. The overflow from this cis- 
tern ran down the hillside to the river. 

The height of the first floor rooms is ten feet and ten 
inches. A dumb-waiter operated between the first floor 
pantry and the basement kitchen. On the first floor are the 
parlor, music room, living room, dining room, conservatory, 
and pantry. The upper floors are given over to bedrooms. 
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These rooms are about an inch lower than the first floor 
rooms. In all the building is forty feet from ground level to 
cupola. 

Original ingrain carpets are on the floors, and much of 
the original furniture owned by the Richards family is in the 
rooms where it was used, including four-poster beds, spindle 
beds, chests of drawers of mahogany, rosewood, maple, and 
walnut—a cherry-case piano, many interesting chairs and 
tables, handmade quilts, rugs in handicraft of the day, por- 
traits of family and friends, and a bookcase of ample size 
filled with valuable, old books. Many original kerosene 
lighting fixtures have been left in the house. Only in the 
caretaker’s apartment has a concession been made to modern 
electric equipment. 

When the bequest of the house to the city was made, the 
city fathers decided not to accept the gift. Fortunately, 
there were in Watertown a number of citizens who appre- 
ciated the value of the unique building. They set about or- 
ganizing a historical society with the purpose of saving this 
house, if possible, and of filling it with relics of pioneer days. 
This was a big undertaking, but their determination and fine 
cooperation carried them through. In 1938 on Memorial day 
it was opened to the public as a museum. During the sum- 
mer months it was kept open every day including Sunday, 
and an admission fee of twenty-five cents was charged. The 
guest register showed an unbelievable number of visitors 
from all over the United States. This was in reality a trial 
season. It proved successful—so successful that the follow- 
ing July 16, 1939, the Watertown historical society received 
and accepted a deed to the place at the dedication ceremony. 
People from all over Wisconsin, interested in museum work 
and the preservation of valuable landmarks, were present at 
the dedication. Harvey Richards, of Chicago, grandson of 
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the builder, made the presentation speech, and his son, John 
Richards, ten years of age, unveiled the marker. It carries 
this message: “This home built in 1842, presented to the 
Watertown Historical Society, January 1939, by Estelle 
Bennett Richards, in memory of Charles Daniel Richards, 
youngest son of the original builders, John and Eliza Rich- 
ards.’ G. H. Lehrkind, president of the Watertown histori- 
cal society, accepted the gift in behalf of the organization. 
At the time of its construction, this building was said to 
be the largest family home in Wisconsin, if not in the entire 
Middle West. Although it has outlived its usefulness as such 
a home, it is now a link between the picturesque past and the 
future. The house was far in advance of its times, with its 
water system, central heating plant, and air conditioning. 
It served as the inspiration to the architect who designed the 
“House of Tomorrow’ shown at the Century of Progress. 
From the cupola may be had a magnificent view of the 
surrounding hills and valleys, Holy hill many miles distant 
being visible on clear days. Where once the cornfields grew 
about the house, now stretch broad green lawns. Some of 
the largest and most beautiful elms in Wisconsin stand as 
sentinels near the house, mercifully spared when the fields 
went under cultivation. Around the building rambles the old, 
brick walk, grass-grown, with bricks missing here and there. 
It is edged with old-fashioned cinnamon roses and flower 
beds of iris, pinks, bleeding hearts, tiger lilies, ribbon grass, 
and other flowers favored by Eliza Richards. The verandas 
that extended around the house on two stories have been 
taken down for safety’s sake, but will be restored as soon 
as funds are available. These will add to the air of hospi- 
tality that pervades the house. Although it does not now 
stand in solitary grandeur a-top the hill as in its early days, 
for it is now surrounded by houses of modern type, still the 
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broad lawns, century-old trees, and its towering height above 
the river, preserve to this Octagon house the air of spacious- 
ness and aristocratic atmosphere that belong to it. 











THE MILITARY RECORD 
OF JEFFERSON DAVIS IN WISCONSIN 


P. L. ScanLan 


EFFERSON Davis was graduated in July, 1828, from West 
Point, and saw his first service as a soldier in the forts that 
guarded the waterways in what is now Wisconsin. He left 
there in 1833 and resigned from the army in 1835, the same 
year marrying Sarah Knox Taylor, daughter of his former 
commandant, Colonel Zachary Taylor. Davis’ prominence 
in later life has led to many legends about his career in Wis- 
consin. Many people in later life ‘remembered’ many things 
that never occurred. Even his second wife, who edited his 
memoirs, perpetuated some of the misinformation which per- 
sistently reappears.’ 

Lieutenant Jefferson Davis was stationed in the regular 
service at both Fort Winnebago and Fort Crawford, but he 
was repeatedly absent on leave; he was on detached duty 
on Yellow river, Iowa, and at Dubuque’s mines; he was at 
Jefferson barracks, Missouri, and at Rock Island on the 
Mississippi on special assignments. He did not take part in 
the Black Hawk war and did not elope with Miss Taylor 
from Prairie du Chien or any other place. These statements 
are based on official documents in the War department, the 
Adjutant General’s office reports and correspondence.’ 

After Davis graduated from West Point in 1828, he re- 
ported at Jefferson barracks, Missouri, in the late autumn 
of that year. Like other southern officers he brought with 


1Varina Howell Davis, Jefferson Davis (New York, °1890), 2 volumes. 

*Copies of these reports are on file in the Wisconsin historical library, 
thanks to Dr. Schafer’s persistent efforts. The present writer did not have them 
all when he published his Prairie du Chien: French, British, American (Menasha, 
Wisconsin, 1987). 
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him his negro slave, Pemberton, who remained with him 
throughout all his service in Wisconsin. Davis reported to 
Major Bennett Riley, commanding the Sixth regiment 
United States army.*® At Jefferson barracks Davis remained 
at the School of Instruction until March 24, 1829.4 Here he 
received his appointment as brevet second lieutenant of the 
First infantry, and was ordered to report to the regiment.® 
The headquarters of the First were at Fort Snelling on the 
upper Mississippi; whether Davis reached Fort Snelling 
that spring is not known. Colonel Zachary Taylor was there 
in command, and if Davis reported to the commanding offi- 
cer at once, he would have gone up the river on a steamboat, 
and returned to Fort Crawford, where Company B arrived 
from above on April 9. More probably Lieutenant Davis 
awaited his commanding officer at Prairie du Chien, whence 
a contingent was sent early in May to assist Major David E. 
Twiggs in building Fort Winnebago, Davis among them.° 
Twiggs had been at the Fox-Wisconsin portage since the 
preceding September with three companies of the regiment 
and had at first built log barracks to shelter the troops. At 
the time Davis arrived, Twiggs was busy building a real fort, 
composed of frame buildings, with stone foundations.’ The 
records report that Davis was sent on extra duty in June, and 
it seems certain that this duty consisted in taking a squad of 
men up Wisconsin river to cut pine logs for lumber. It has 
been supposed, since he spoke of lumbering on Yellow river, 


*H. E. Mitchell, History of Jefferson Barracks, typed manuscript in Jef- 
ferson memorial library, St. Louis. Morgan L. Martin reports meting Davis 
with Major Twiggs in Wisconsin in the autumn of 1828; subsequent data shows 
that Martin mistook the year, which should be 1829. Wisconsin Historical Col- 
lections, xi, 899, 402. 

‘Letter to author, March 9, 1940, by V. G. Setzer, National Archives, 
Washington, D.C. 

5 Letters of January 21 and February 9, 1829, in Adjutant General’s records. 

*Davis was at Fort Winnebago in May, 1829, according to the Adjutant 
General’s records. 

* Wis. Hist. Colls., xiv, 72-78. 
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that he went up the Wisconsin seventy miles, as far as that 
affluent of the Wisconsin. There are, however, other Yellow 
rivers nearer the two forts where Davis was stationed. 
The one referred to was probably the Iowa river a few miles 
above Fort Crawford. Davis’ Wisconsin river lumbering 
was no doubt at Pine island, six miles above Fort Winne- 
bago, or on Baraboo river. But Davis’ experience with wood 
was not confined to cutting down logs. When Mrs. Juliette 
A. Kinzie arrived at Fort Winnebago in the early autumn 
of 1830, she found that after building the barracks, Davis 
had turned his attention to making furniture therefor. When 
she first entered the quarters, she was struck with amuse- 
ment at the ample bedstead, ‘sufficient to have accommodated 
Og, the King of Bashan, with Mrs. Og and the children in 
the bargain. We could not repress our laughter; but the bed- 
stead was nothing to another structure which occupied the 
second corner of the apartment. . . . This edifice had been 
built under the superintendence of one of our young lieuten- 
ant’s,’ and was a combination china closet, clothespress, and 
storeroom. ‘We christened the whole affair, in honor of its 
projector, a “Davis,” thus placing the first laurel on the 
brow of one who was afterwards to signalize himself in 
Cabinet making of quite a different character.”* 

From the military records we also learn that Major 
Twiggs assigned Davis, August 29, 1829, to Company C, 
and October 20, in the absence of Twiggs, Major Beale, act- 
ing commander, sent the lieutenant out after deserters. This 
was no doubt the occasion when Davis visited the site of the 
future capital at Madison. Many years later he wrote a 
prominent Madisonian: 


Fort Winnebago had been occupied but a short time before my ar- 
rival there and I think nothing was known to the garrison about the 


* Juliette A. Kinzie, Wau-Bun: The Early Day in the Northwest (Menasha, 
Wisconsin, 1930), 58-59. 
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Four Lakes before I saw them. Indeed sir, it may astonish you to learn in 
view of the densely populated condition of that country, that I, and the 
file of soldiers who accompanied me, were the first white men who ever 
passed over the country between the Portage of the Wisconsin and Fox 
rivers and the then, village of Chicago.® 


December 22, 1829, Lieutenant Jefferson Davis was 
given leave of absence, but could not at that time have vis- 
ited his home in Mississippi, since he was back on duty in 
January. In July, 1830, he was still at Fort Winnebago, 
where he appears on the muster roll as J. F. Davis, age 
twenty-three. His servant, James Pemberton, age twenty- 
five, is also listed.*° 

In April, 1831, there was a shift in the garrison. The 
three companies of the First infantry with Davis left Fort 
Winnebago for Fort Crawford. There on the twenty-first, 
Davis was assigned to command Company B by Colonel 
Willoughby Morgan, then the ranking officer of the regi- 
ment. In June, 1831, Colonel Morgan ordered Company B 
to Fort Armstrong on Rock river, Illinois. Because Black 
Hawk, the Sauk chief, had contrary to treaty, crossed the 
Mississippi into Illinois, four companies of the United States 
infantry were ordered to Fort Armstrong to make a show of 
force. The move accomplished its purpose; Black Hawk 
went back to Iowa, having made a treaty with Governor 
Reynolds of Illinois and General Gaines of the army not to 
return across the Mississippi without permission of the gov- 
ernment.’* This was the first act of the Black Hawk war, 
and Lieutenant Davis was there in command of his company. 


However, the serious trouble with Black Hawk did not occur 
for another year. 


°A.L.S., February 22, 1885, from Jefferson Davis, Belvoir, Mississippi, to 
James D. Butler, Madison, in Wisconsin historical library. 

* Wis. MSS 81C30. Wis. hist. library. 

“4 Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, 225-226. 
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The troops returned to Fort Crawford, July 7, and soon 
thereafter Davis was on special duty on Yellow river, Iowa, 
in charge of the sawmill which had been built there in 1829 
to provide lumber for the new Fort Crawford. He was ab- 
sent on duty at this place for the months of July, August, 
and September, and doubtless at this time occurred the ill- 
ness from which Pemberton nursed him back to health. 

In October, 1831, Lieutenant Davis was sent with a de- 
tachment to Dubuque’s mines to prevent trouble over the 
intrusion of the lead miners on Indian land. At that time 
young Davis wrote a letter to his commanding officer at Fort 
Crawford, who forwarded it to Jefferson barracks with the 
remark that ‘Lieut. Davis is a young officer in whom I have 
much confidence.”’* According to the muster rolls, Davis 
and his company remained at Dubuque’s mines until March, 
1832. 

Meantime he applied for a furlough, having had no va- 
cation since he entered the army. January 15, 1832, his re- 
quest was granted; the news, however, did not reach him un- 
til March 16.** Ten days later he left for his home in Mis- 
sissippi. According to the terms of his leave, he might apply 
for a four months’ extension provided he returned at the end 
of sixty days. Davis did not apply in person for this exten- 
sion but May 26, 1832, wrote from Woodville, Mississippi, 
forwarding an application for an additional four months’ 
leave.'* This request was granted July 21, by a special order 
of Major General Macomb. 

Meanwhile Black Hawk broke his promise of the year 
before and returned with hostile intentions into Illinois. 
Governor Reynolds called out the militia, and General 
Henry Atkinson arrived at Fort Armstrong with a body 


“% Adjutant General’s office: Doc. files 151A1831. 
* The order was for a sixty-day furlough which would end May 26, 1832. 
“4 Adjutant General’s office: Doc. files 42D1882. 
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of regulars. The frontier forted, and the hostiles were chased 
into what is now Wisconsin. There the battles of Wisconsin 
Heights, July 21, and of Bad Axe, August 1-2, ended the 
uprising. Black Hawk fled; his followers were killed or 
dispersed. He himself was brought a prisoner to Fort Craw- 
ford, August 27, by two friendly Winnebago. 

Lieutenant Davis meanwhile returned to Fort Craw- 
ford, August 18, and was ordered to escort Black Hawk and 
two other prisoners to St. Louis. From there he continued 
south in fulfillment of the remainder of his furlough and 
October 3 wrote from Memphis: ‘My services being no 
longer required with my regiment I have been permitted to 
avail myself of the remainder of the furlough granted, and 
as that furlough will terminate during the winter when I 
cannot return to my post (Fort Crawford) without exposure 
and difficulty, I would respectfully ask an extension of the 
indulgence until the 31st of March next.’ 

This request was not granted, for from the records we 
find Davis was at Fort Crawford in January, 1833. March 4 
he accepted a commission as lieutenant in the new Dragoons, 
a regiment being raised by General Henry Dodge for special 
service. With the Dragoons he was on Indian service for 
two years, but not in Wisconsin. The final record reads: 
‘March 4, 1833 2 It. Jefferson Davis [Company] B—Ap- 
pointed 2 Lieut. of Dragoons. Transferred to the Regt. of 
Dragoons.’ 

The records heretofore cited, seem to prove that Davis 
saw no active service during the Indian war in the summer 
of 1832. Statements that he took part therein must be dis- 
counted.’ One of his biographers writes that Davis saw 
his first glimpse of his profession in action at the battle of 


% Wis Hist. Colls., vi, 407, viii, 815, x, 167; see Milo M. Quaife, ‘Northwestern 
Career of Jefferson Davis,’ in Illinois historical society Transactions, 19238, 64. 
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Wisconsin Heights.** Davis himself, when seventy-nine 
years old, in an interview with Charles D. Aldrich of the 
Iowa historical society, is thought to have stated that he was 
at the front with the United States forces when driving 
Black Hawk toward the Wisconsin river.*’ His participa- 
tion was first asserted in a campaign biography in 1851, 
when he was running for governor of Mississippi.** Other 
biographers have continued the fiction. The official record 
shows that he was opposed to Black Hawk in 1831 and re- 
turned to service in 1832 only in time to escort Black Hawk 
as prisoner to Jefferson barracks. 

Another misconception relates to the lumbering activ- 
ities of Davis in Wisconsin. He himself wrote George W. 
Jones of Dubuque in 1872: 


In 1829 I went to Fort Winnebago, and was put in charge of 
the working parties to obtain material for the construction of block- 
houses, barracks, and stores. Gen. (then Capt.) W. S. Harney 
was sent with his company to the pine forest high up the Wisconsin river, 
another party was sent to the maple, ash, and oak forest on the Baraboo 


river. Both parties used the whip saw. . . . [The water was high and 
we floated the lumber across to the site of the fort. ] 
And again: 


At the beginning of Indian hostilities in 1831 I joined the com- 
mand of Gen. Gains of Rock Island, and after the treaty of that year 
was ordered to Prairie du Chien, and subsequently was sent up the 
Yellow river where we (the government) had a sawmill to cut lumber 
for Fort Crawford. Pine logs were obtained on the Chippewa and rafted 
to the mill on Yellow river; oak logs were cut around the mill and the 
lumber of both kinds rafted and boated to the landing at Prairie du Chien. 
To this extent was I a ‘lumberman’ in Wisconsin.’® 


“Robert M. McElroy, Jefferson Davis: The Unreal and the Real (New 
York, 1937), i, 28-29. 

™ Midland Monthly, v, 408-409. 

% Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, 236. 

Letter published in Milwaukee Sentinel, February 3, 1891; see Quaife in 
Ill. hist. soc. Transactions, 1923, 70. 
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There is a persistent rumor that Davis lumbered far up 
on the Chippewa, or Red Cedar river. According to his own 
testimony soldiers went up in 1831 for that purpose, but he 
was not among them. Part of the mistake arises from the 
wrong identification of Yellow river; part may also spring 
from the fact that Lieutenant T. A. Davies was in Fort 
Crawford garrison during those years. 

The elopement of Jefferson Davis with his Colonel’s 
daughter, Sarah Knox Taylor, has furnished material for 
romance without historical verification. Their marriage did 
not take place until 1835, two years after Davis left Fort 
Crawford. Just when Davis and ‘Knoxie’ Taylor”? first met 
does not appear. They may have been acquainted while 
Davis was at Fort Winnebago, as there was much passing 
to-and-fro by the military officers at the forts. Knoxie’s 
father was much opposed to the match. 


Colonel Taylor did not wish his daughters to marry military men 
. also there had once been some little friction between him and 
Lieutenant Davis, which left a slight prejudice in his mind. . . . After 
an engagement of two years General Taylor entirely withdrew his oppo- 


sition. There never was any estrangement between General Taylor and 
his daughter.”4 


Davis himself stated: 


In 1835 I resigned from the army, and Miss Taylor being then in 
Kentucky with her aunt—the oldest sister of General Taylor—I went 
thither, and we were married in the presence of General Taylor’s two 
sisters, of his oldest brother, his son-in-law, and many other members 
of his family.?? 


They were ‘married at Beechland, near Louisville, the 
home of her Aunt Elizabeth, General Taylor’s oldest sister, 


* She was called by her family ‘Knoxie’ because she was born at Fort Knox, 
Indiana, when her father was stationed there in 1814. 

“Interview with Mrs. Philip Pendleton Dandridge, youngest daughter of 
Colonel Taylor, in Baltimore Sun, October 25, 1906. 

* Armistead C. Gordon, Jefferson Davis (New York, 1918), 29. 
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in the presence of Surgeon and Mrs. Wood. Mrs. Wood 
[ Knoxie’s older sister, Anne] being the bridesmaid.’ The 


present writer on a recent visit to Louisville secured a copy 
of their marriage contract: 


Know all men by these presents, That we, Jefferson Davis and 
Hancock Taylor, of the County of Jefferson, and Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, are held and firmly bound unto the said Commonwealth in the full 
and just sum of fifty pounds, (equal to one hundred and sixty-six dollars 
and sixty-six and two-third cents,) current money, for the payment 
whereof well and truly to be made to the said Commonwealth, we bind 
ourselves, our heirs, executors and administrators, jointly and severally, 
firmly by these presents, sealed with our seals, and dated this 17th day 
of June 1835. 

The condition of the above obligation is such, that whereas, there 
is a marriage shortly intended to be had and solemnized between 
the above bound Jefferson Davis and Sarah Knox Taylor daughter of 
Col. Zachariah Taylor and of lawful age for which purpose a license 
has been this day issued by the Clerk of the County Court of Jefferson 
County, in the State of Kentucky. Now therefore, in case there shall 
be no lawful cause to obstruct the said marriage, then the above obligation 


shall be void, otherwise the same shall be and remain in full force and 
virtue. 


Test. 
Jeffn Davis (Seal) 
Hancock Taylor (Seal) 
Hancock Taylor made Oath before me that Sarah Knox Taylor daughter 
of Zachariah Taylor as mentioned in the within bond is of lawful age 
to the best of his knowledge & belief—the 17th day of June 1835[.] 
Alex H. Pope D.C. 
Jeffn County Court. 


The sequel of this marriage was extremely sad. Three 
months afterwards, September 15, 1835, the young wife 
died of malarial fever at her husband’s home in Mississippi. 
Davis lay ill of the same disease unaware that his beloved 
wife had left him forever. With her death all ties with Fort 


Crawford and his military life in Wisconsin were completely 
severed. 











THE FIRST CONCRETE BUILDING 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


W. A. Titus 


Mu is an attractive, homey town in southern Wis- 
consin with a population of something more than 
1,000. The village is built around a square, or more cor- 
rectly a rectangle, and thus resembles many of the towns in 
central and southern Illinois. The casual visitor is not likely 
to realize the extent of the residence section of Milton; the 
shade trees are so numerous that it is like looking for houses 
in a forest. The surrounding country is an excellent farm- 
ing region; an asset that brought about the founding of the 
village a century ago. 

In 1838 Joseph Goodrich, a native of Massachusetts but 
a resident of Alfred, New York, since his early boyhood, 
left his eastern home with his wife and two children for the 
long wagon journey to the then almost unknown Wisconsin. 
They started in January, and it was not until the following 
July that they reached the west shore of Lake Michigan. 
They had crossed Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
at a season when their earlier progress was impeded by snow- 
drifts which later changed to mud that engulfed the wagon 
wheels to the axles. 

Joseph Goodrich was a typical pioneer—hardy and de- 
termined. When the family had rounded the southern end 
of Lake Michigan and had proceeded northward far enough 
to find a settlement that offered shelter and protection to his 
wife and children, Goodrich with two companions, James 
Pierce and Harry Crandall, proceeded on foot into the in- 
terior. They carried their packs on their backs and stopped 
where night overtook them. They were in search of land; 
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not any kind of land, but the best that Wisconsin afforded. 
Settlers’ homes were few and far between, and food was not 
easily obtained. The weather was warm and sleeping in the 
open was no great hardship. When they finally arrived at a 
beautiful and fertile little prairie area, Goodrich dug into 
the soil and decided that they had come to the end of the 
long trail. It is stated that he had a map and began the 
settlement at the intersection of two straight lines, one of 
which connected Chicago and Madison and the other Fort 
Atkinson and the bend of Rock river where the later Janes- 
ville came into being. In any case he chose wisely and well 
as a center for agricultural activities. Although occupations 
other than farming were to occupy Goodrich’s time, he 
realized that a location in a fertile region was sure to attract 
many settlers. Most of the pioneers preferred lands that 
contained both timber and open terrain, but Goodrich was 
content with a treeless location. 

Goodrich had come to the Milton region, called Prairie 
du Lac, with the avowed intention of merchandising or trad- 
ing with both settlers and Indians, a line of work in which he 
had had considerable experience in New York. The first 
essential was a building in which to live and handle his wares. 
With this in view he constructed rather hurriedly a cabin 
20x16 feet. Small as was this makeshift building, it served 
many purposes during the half dozen years that followed. 
In it were housed the members of the Goodrich family while, 
at the same time, it served as store and tavern. It is stated 
in the old records that when travelers desired to stay over 
night, the loose-board dining table was removed and beds 
were made on the floor. The governor of the territory and 
members of the legislature were among the guests thus pro- 
vided for at one time or another. The charges for these 
meager accommodations were a shilling for the bed and a 
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shilling for each meal served; thus, the wayfarer could spend 
an entire day at the Goodrich establishment for fifty cents. 
Although the sleeping quarters left much to be desired, tra- 
dition say the meals were always good. 

Joseph Goodrich soon needed more room for his many 
activities; he acquired an abandoned log cabin at Lima, took 
it apart, hauled the logs, and rebuilt it as a part of his Milton 
property. This old log building is still standing in the rear 
of the later and more pretentious Milton house. 

Apparently, Goodrich prospered from the beginning in 
his several ventures. He found the two rude cabins wholly 
inadequate and in 1844 began the construction of a roomy 
hostelry that could be depended upon to take care of the 
travelers’ needs in the region for many years to come. Prob- 
ably without any such thought or intention on his part, Good- 
rich was about to make architectural and structural history. 
He evolved the idea of using cement, sand, broken stone, and 
gravel in a wet mixture and tamping it into forms to con- 
struct the walls. The sand and stone aggregates were abun- 
dant and near at hand, but the cement was obtained only by 
hauling it by wagon from New York. Official information 
from records in Washington indicates that this was Port- 
land cement and that it was imported from England where 
the process of manufacture had been patented twenty years 
before. Goodrich’s efforts culminated in what is usually con- 
ceded to be the first and oldest concrete building in the 
United States. This is the more significant when one con- 
siders the thousands and tens of thousands of concrete struc- 


tures that are now found everywhere from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 


1See an account of the Milton house and one or two stories about Goodrich 


in H. E. Cole’s, Stagecoach and Tavern Tales of the Old Northwest (Cleve- 
land, 1930), 126-128.—Eprror. 
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Mrs. Post, a granddaughter of Joseph Goodrich, was 
still living in Milton in 1938. Although past eighty years of 
age, she was alert and had a keen recollection of early 
events in her native village. Through the kind interest of 
President Jay W. Crofoot of Milton college, Mrs. Post 
agreed to a conference and was able to give the writer much 
valuable information about the activities of her pioneer 
grandfather. When asked why the elder Goodrich built so 
substantial a building ninety-four years ago, she said she 
had heard Joseph Goodrich say that the fear of hostile In- 
dians still lingered in 1844 among the settlers, and that her 
grandfather, who traded largely with the aborigines, wanted 
a building that would be proof against attack and incendia- 
rism. When the Indians broke loose, setting fire to the homes 
of the whites had always been one of their favorite methods 
of warfare. 

The new combined residence, store, and tavern built by 
Goodrich was no small project for that period. As stated 
above, it was designed to house the family, serve as a mer- 
chandising mart, and accommodate any travelers who might 
want food and lodging. The main two-story building is rec- 
tangular in form with a frontage (facing the square) of 
90 feet and a width or depth of 42 feet. At the north front 
corner a three-story hexagonal unit was built into the rec- 
tangle; this broke the monotony of the front view and made 
a pleasing architectural design of the whole. Evidently this 
hexagon was used for family quarters as Mrs. Post was born 
in the ‘hex’ as the Milton people call it. It must have been 
a commodious dwelling place as each face of the hexagon is 
24 feet long, making an outer wall perimeter for this unit of 
144 feet. As before stated, this section is three stories high. 
Back of the rectangular unit a large, two-story wing extends 
eastward. The entire outer wall extent of this old Milton 
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house is not far from 500 feet. The windows in that portion 
of the building facing the square number thirty-six. 

It is not likely that much skilled labor was available to 
construct this venerable building, but it was built well in ev- 
ery detail as is shown by the almost perfect condition of the 
walls at the present time. A small opening in one of the 
walls near the base line offered an opportunity for examin- 
ing the concrete. It appears to have been a ‘lean’ mixture, 
probably due to the excessive cost of the cement and the 
long haul by team from New York. 

Ninety-six years after its construction the Milton house 
remains the most likely of all the buildings in the village to 
attract the attention of the visitor. The writer consulted 
authorities in Washington and elsewhere, and all agreed 
that the old tavern was the first of its kind and blazed the 
trail for future concrete construction. Because of its unique 
position as a ‘first’ it should be preserved and guarded jeal- 
ously by the people of Milton and of Wisconsin as a whole. 
There are other concrete or grout buildings in Milton that 
were constructed soon after the erection of the Milton house. 
The small village adopted the innovation and seems to have 
been a concrete building community for years after its initial 
venture. 

Joseph Goodrich continued to operate the Milton house 
as a public inn until his death in 1867. Born with the turn 
of the century, Goodrich did not attain to a great age, but 
in the thirty years after he came to Milton he was ever active 
in promoting the prosperity of the growing community. 
Old-timers of the neighborhood say he was a man of pro- 
nounced opinions which he was wont to adhere to stubbornly 
despite all opposing arguments. He was credited with an 
ability to turn into money everything that he touched, but it 
is admitted that he was generous in many ways. An ardent 
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advocate of education, Goodrich organized a private school 
in Milton soon after the settlement of the place. Tuition 
was charged, but the number of pupils available was not 
sufficient to pay teachers’ salaries so Goodrich agreed to 
make up the shortage each year. This school is generally 
considered the beginning of Milton academy which later be- 
came Milton college. Throughout his career in Wisconsin 
Joseph Goodrich was a benefactor of this educational insti- 
tution and is usually classed as its founder. While Milton 
college has never risen above the rank of the small school, it 
has a long and continuous record for efficiency and for serv- 
ice to the community. 

In 1856 Joseph Goodrich was elected to the Wisconsin 
legislature—it is said without opposition. While he engaged 
in many activities that brought financial reward, he had posi- 
tive convictions that made him draw the line on selling in- 
toxicating liquors in his tavern. The Milton house was known 
during the Goodrich management as a temperance hotel. 
Lodgers who came after they had imbibed elsewhere were 
given to understand that they were not welcome. 
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LETTERS OF CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The editor, in presenting the first installment of the 
Van Hise letters, warned the readers of the magazine to 
expect rapid improvement in that young man’s epistolary 
style. The fact is, that improvement was almost revolution- 
ary as the letters published in the present number when com- 
pared with the two earlier groups will show. He completed 
his work as a sophomore at the university in June, 1876, 
taught the following year, and returned in the fall of 1877. 


To Miss Alice Ring, Oberlin, Ohio 


Union, [Wisconsin] Dec. 11, 1876 

First to answer your question. Mrs. Ring does not look 
so woebegone as she did when you first left. In fact she 
seems as cheerful and contended as she was when you were 
here. I presume she has lonely times at home once in a while, 
on a stormy day when she hasn’t much to do. She is at 
Church every Sunday and at the society quite often. She is 
very prompt at the P. O. when the weather is pleasant, and 
never looks quite as cheerful at other times as she does when 
she is reading a letter from Oberlin. 

I can’t tell whether Tan makes them ‘stand around’ over 
there or not, but she does at our house, just the same as she 
has always done. They are not alone yet, but I suppose they 
will move in the ‘little house on the hill’ next Spring. 

Am sorry to hear that you have a cold. I have enjoyed 
one, but am now over it. 

I am on my fourth week’s experience in district school 
teaching, and what little I know of it I like. It is not quite 
so nice as select school, but still I enjoy myself pretty well. 
I hired out too soon; for I was offered the Brooklyn school 
when it was too late. I would have got $45 or $50 per month 
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there. The only good the offer does me is the feeling of 
satisfaction I get from it. I think they would not have made 
me the offer if I had not pleased my scholars at Union. 

The Literary Society is going splendidly. The members 
are taking great interest in it, and are almost always well 
prepared. At the last election of officers your Granger 
Brother was elected President. I think Mrs. Brigham must 
have changed her mind about the Grangers, or a granger 
could never have got the position. “The speaker with Yankee 
ingenuity’ is all right now, but he came very near getting 
into trouble not long since. He potted Curt Hoil pretty 
rough. Curt called George and I out after society, and in- 
sulted us. I think I could have borne anything that had to 
do with me alone, but what he called us reflected back on 
Mother. For a moment I thought of nothing but making 
him eat his words, and with that thought in my mind I shook 
him, took him by the neck and was about to close up when 
I thought how I belittled myself to touch such a cur as he is. 
What he called us is to vile to repeat. I let go of him in- 
stantly and that ended the matter. I do not tell you this be- 
cause I am proud of it, but because I am heartily ashamed 
of it. I am sure that you would hear that I came pretty near 
‘getting into a fight’ and so thought I would give you the 
unvarnished truth about the matter. My temper got the 
better of me a moment, and I lowered myself in my own eyes 
and in the eyes of many I suppose. I don’t know the cur’s 
object in calling me with George unless he thought I had 
something to do with the job, but I did not have a thing to 
do with that. 

Ma and I are going up to your home next Saturday if 
we can. 

Winter has set in here with considerable severity. Last 
Friday the themometer was 24 below zero and the warmest 
it was during the day was 8 degrees below zero. It is snow- 
ing now as it only can in Wisconsin. The air is white with 
snow, and it is blowing a small hurricane. I hope it will snow 
enough for sleighing, and that will in part make up for the 
cold. 
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I got a paper the other day which contains an oration 
written by Chandler, my classmate, just before his death. 
It is a fine work and proves that he would have taken a prom- 
inent position in the State as an orator if he had lived. 

Where do you suppose those cords which you tied about 
the reeds at First Lake are now? The reeds may have been 
broken, and they with the bright cords have sunk to the 
sandy bottom of the lake. I think I see them under the dark 
cold water, their colors faded, and they slowly decaying. 
Or they may be shaking and waving in the chilling winds 
which blow over the ice. 

The people where I board are Spiritualists, and they as 
firmly believe that they have communicated with departed 
friends as we do that we exist. They deride the Bible—call 
it silly. They think that lawyers, doctors and ministers are 
the greatest rascals on the earth, and that before long they 
will cease to exist. They not only expect to live happily 
after their death, but they believe every living animal has 
an immortal soul. It is hard to tell what to believe when one 
says, ‘believe thus and so’ or you will suffer everlasting 
tortures, another that all will live and be happy hereafter, 
and another that this world is the last of life. They are all 
sure theirs is the true doctrine, and great men are among 
each. I am naturally skeptical about anything which I can- 
not reason out, and I can’t reason out any of the theories that 
are said to be true. It seems to me that the Bible does more 
to prove itself than any other of the various doctrines, but 
the opponents of Christianity are just as sure they are right 
as the Christians. Then what are such as you and I to do? 
I have been thinking of this for two or three years, and I 
am no nearer a solution of the mystery than I was at first. 

The only way you can make me write shorter letters is to 
write oftener yourself. You see, when you wait so long, I 
have so much to write that it takes a good deal of paper to 
get down my say. 

P.S. Dec. 16. 

Did not have a chance to put this in the office until now, 
being off in Green Co. It is twenty degrees below zero this 
morning. I suppose that in Ohio such weather is unknown. 
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To Miss Alice M. Ring, Conneaut, Ashtabula county, Ohio 


Union, Wis., Aug. 27, 1877 

People about here say that you and Mrs. Ring will be 
home this week, but you told me to write again and I take 
that as proof that you will not. 

Until a few days ago we have had no rain since Mrs. Ring 
went away. It was so very dry that the corn suffered much, 
and there will not be a full crop. For weeks the sun rose in 
the east unobscured by clouds, poured down upon us its 
intense heat and light, set in the west as clear as it rose. 
This part of the country was like Marseilles on that August 
day. The road stretched out before the eye dusty and staring. 
The houses stared at each other; the fences stared at the 
road, and the road stared at the fences; everything stared 
at all persons out in the sun’s light; and such a universal 
stare made the eyes ache till they were almost as staring as 
the things about them. But lately we have had rain, and all 
nature is reanimated. The leaves no longer droop and wither, 
but spread out to their now welcome creator their whole 
surface. 

Lutie has had a run of fever lately. First she was at- 
tacked by the Billious Fever which after a time changed to 
the Typhoid. For two weeks she was pretty sick, but now 
the fever has left her and she has commenced to sit up a 
little. I think she will be all right in a week or two now. 
She has lost 23 lbs. in the time. 

I go back to the University a week from tomorrow. If 
you do not get home before that time (and I don’t suppose 
you will) I will expect to hear from you the same as usual 
by letter. The party of which I spoke went to First Lake 
last Wednesday. Although I knew that you were intending 
to visit your relatives in Ohio before coming home, I did not 
suppose you would stay so long. Thought you would get 
back before the middle of the month. But I think you wise 
for staying as long as you can in such a beautiful place as you 
describe Ohio to be. 

Al Roberts commences a select school here next Monday. 
Do not know how many scholars he has, but fear he will not 
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have many. For he was to commence this week and was 
obliged to postpone it for a week on account of but few 
coming. 

Prof. Irving has given me the position of which I spoke 
in my last letter. I feel very glad that I will be back to 
school so soon again. Oberlin is your ideal. Madison mine 
(perhaps because I have enjoyed no better). But isn’t the 
sense of growth and development we have within us at school 
delightful? There [is] a feeling of exultation and happi- 
ness in the soul which one never experiences except when 
feeding the mind on rich and nutritious mind-food. It is 
increased knowledge of music that makes you happy, and 
knowing more of science and literature that contents me. 
I wish you could stay to Oberlin next year. I hear you can- 
not; but if it is not possible to go next year you can perhaps 
be there the year after. For you know ‘All things come 
round to him who will but wait.’ I know it is hard to wait 
a year, but it has passed to me and will to you; and next 
week I will be back to Madison, the year after you will be 
at your loved Oberlin again. 

S. Cary, the defeated candidate for the vice-presidency 
on the Independent Ticket, spoke at Evansville a short time 
ago. On Saturday he talked upon the money question, and 
on Sunday upon temperance. He is a clear logical speaker, 
and his arguments backed by inflexible conviction and hon- 
esty in his voice almost irresistably convince his hearers of 
the soundness of his position. He is truly what he has the 
reputation of being, a great orator. 

Excuse this badly written letter; for I have written it at 
intervals as I could snatch a few moments from my work 
through the day. And haste is no help to a letter. I hope to 
see you soon or else to hear from you. 

P.S. I have met a ‘man by the name of J. E. Ring.’ He 
was here last Sunday, and said that a certain Mrs. Ring and 
a person by the name of Alice Ring would be in U. before 
long. 
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T'o Miss Alice M. Ring, Union, Rock county, Wisconsin 


Madison, [Wisconsin] Sept. 30, 1877 

I am back here and I feel so happy that I thought I must 
write to you. Madison and especially the University and 
grounds look very beautiful to me this Sabbath afternoon. 
The leaves of the maples have taken the many tints of red 
and gold which is nature’s way of declaring that Autumn in 
all her glory has come. They are all sighing in the wind their 
last mournful songs before they sink in eddies to the earth 
and decay, their work done. And some even now are on the 
ground flying about and rustling beneath our feet. O, 
Autumn is a beautiful, yet sad season of the year. It proves 
that dissolution is as wide as the Universe. No matter how 
beautiful an object may be, Autumn and death will ulti- 
mately claim it as their own. The mighty oak and the deli- 
cate flower alike yield obedience to the Summons. 

I expected to see you again alone before I returned and 
get that long promised picture, but it was not thus to be; so 
I would like very much to have you send it to me by mail. 
You know seeing one’s likeness and receiving letters is the 
next best thing to seeing the person directly. 

I do not know but I have made a mistake by returning 
so soon, but I am only going to do just what work I am 
obliged to for the next week. When I am up here, if not to 
work at my studies, I will be reading sold [solid] old scienti- 
fic work from the library, but that I am going to stop until 
I become entirely well. 

While I have been gone some enterprising (?) lads took 
up the sidewalk leading to Science Hall and stacked it up 
in the woods. That is getting to be an old story. I think that 
would be no fun at all now to those who do such things, it 
has been done so many times. 

I do not know whether you are in Stoughton or Union 
but presume you will get this if at either place. 

I will expect to hear from you soon. 
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Madison, Wis., Nov. 5, 1877 

By the mail in which this comes I suppose you will ex- 
pect instead of a letter a book. The letter comes to tell you 
why ‘David Copperfield’ did not come. I forgot to tell you 
that 1 would have to get the book from our society library 
and that we can draw books from it on Friday evening only; 
hence I cannot get it till then, and it will be at U. the follow- 
ing Wednesday, fortune favoring. 

Even my modest hope of two days fine weather was a 
hope that was one day too long; for yesterday it snowed all 
day long. 

Heard Huntley give one of his peculiar sermons yester- 
day. He is the oddest man that I ever saw in the pulpit. 
One day it was very hot in his church when preaching. The 
windows were all closed. Suddenly he said, ‘It is hotter here 
than’ a pause, and, he resumed, ‘Well it is a great deal hotter 
than it ought to be.’ 

Though the days at Union be ‘dark and dreary’ remem- 
ber that the ‘sun still shines upon the other side of the cloud,’ 
and that some day (not far distant, I hope) the clouds will 
pass away and the sun will again as last year shine upon you, 
Alice, in all its bright efflulgence and glory. May the time 
soon come. As soon as you get through with this ‘David’ 
let me know what the name of the next one that you would 
like to read is, and if it is in the library I will send it to you. 

Please let me know of the ‘nothings’, as you call them, 
that happen at the U. occasionally. 


Madison, [ Wisconsin] Nov. 29, 1877 
8 A.M. 

I have just returned from a long walk by the shore of 
Lake Mendota. What fancy led me to take such a stroll 
in the midst of a storm I do not know, but I felt well repaid 
by what I saw. The falling snow was but illy repaid by the 
waters, for ‘Flake after flake, it sank into the dark and silent 
lake.’ The sullen water rolled on as if it felt no gratitude to 
the clouds for continually droping upon its surface thou- 
sands of crystal jewels. And how different from that of 
summer is the song that the waves sing. Then it was soft 
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and sweet. They invited every passer-by in persuasive mel- 
ody to dip the hands in their warm depths. Now the waves 
come upon the sand with an angry swash, and their song (for 
there is music in what they say even now) is harsh and gut- 
tural. It repells one and sends a shiver through the frame. 
Every projecting rock is coated thickly with ice which de- 
fies the water beneath to melt it. The trees upon the shore 
are naked and they seem to give a rebuking shiver to every 
gust of cold North-west wind which whistles through their 
branches. Many more things interested me much but I 
must not take space to tell of them. 

Today is thanksgiving, and surely I have a good many 
things to be thankful for and I think I am thankful to some 
extent at least for the many privilages I enjoy. Our grocer 
gives our club 7 cans of oysters and a bag of crackers, and 
our butcher gives three turkeys. So we are going to have a 
thanksgiving dinner and supper. You may wonder what 
we want so much for, but remember there are 25 hearty fel- 
lows belonging to the club. 

I think as you do about the fire at Union. Burning 19 
cattle to death is far more terrible than the loss of a few 
hundred dollars. Ferries was fearfully careless, but he has 
been fearfully punished for it; so I am not going to say all 
that I think. 

Last Sunday evening I heard Hastings,’® Ex Grand 
Worthy Chief Templar of the World, speak at the Congre- 
gational Church. He is a strong prohibitionist. He has stu- 
died temperance so long that he has become an enthusiast 
upon the subject, some say a fanatic, and some a monoma- 
niac. But I do not know that this is entirely true. Every 
man of genius who in the past has towered head and shoul- 
ders above the world, inviting it to take a step upward, 
has been met by the titles ‘fanatic’, ‘monomaniac’, Gallileo 
{Galileo], Fulton, Morse, Cyrus W. Field, have all been 
called visionary theorists, and the wise men of the day said 
their ideas were most absurd. At the present state of edu- 
cation, one must pick out a particular line of study if he 
would even go over all the work that has been gone over 


* Samuel D. Hastings. 
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before in that direction. And if he would advance a step 
beyond the world he must become an enthusiast upon the 
subject, and possess genius united with indomitable energy 
and perseverance. So it seems to me that such titles are com- 
plimentary rather than otherwise. 

Have just finished Hawthorne’s ‘House of the Seven 
Gables.’ It has a sparkling effervescence which is very plea- 
sant. Of course in its delineations of character it is not com- 
parable with Dicking’s [Dickens’] works. It lacks those 
subtle touches which Dickings throws in, as if by chance, and 
which gives to his characters their peculiar vividness. All 
through this work there runs like a strong silken thread a 
strange fatality. While reading it I felt (I do not know 
why) that such events must happen and that they must be 
brought about by just such persons. All the characters are 
almost compelled by an iron destiny to do just what they do. 
This is a characteristic of most of Hawthorne’s works. 

The reason why I sent you ‘Dombey and Son’ instead of 
‘David Copperfield’ was because the latter was not in the 
library. It has since been returned and I will send it to you 
as soon as you get through with Dombey. 

Be sure to write soon. 

P.S. I must add that I raised my courage to such a point 
that I went down to the ladies’ building this afternoon. Aba 
Spencer of Evansville was there and by her means I became 
acquainted with Miss Dowe. I adjoin this that you may 
know that I am going in the right way, that you recommend. 


Madison, [Wisconsin] Dec. 12, 1877 

The fall term ends next Wednesday, and then we have a 
two weeks vacation. This information need not make you 
in any hurry to get through with ‘David Copperfield’; for 
the society always allows each of its members to have two 
books during vacation. So you can keep it until I come back 
here for the winter term. 

Since I last wrote you I have read Kenilworth by Sir 
Walter Scott. It is a fine story, as are all of the Waverley 
Novels, but it is very sad. The character of Amy Robsart 
continually made me think of Evangeline in Longfellow’s 
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poem of the same name; only Amy’s is much the worse lot. 
I do not like to read such stories often; one sympathizes with 
the characters, and their misfortunes hurt the reader. I 
know that most individuals would say it is foolish to feel 
pain because of the misery of a person that exists only in 
fiction, but we know that it is not foolish. How can one who 
appreciates what he reads help feeling sorroful when one 
of his friends (for these persons become friends) is in dis- 
tress or suffers a cruel death? 

Last Sunday evening I heard a lady, who has been a 
missionary in Turkey, talk. She told many things of inter- 
est,—gave a discription of their marriage ceremony, of the 
houses in which the Armenians live &c. But mostly she spoke 
of the degraded condition of woman in that country. It is 
terrible. Women there are but a little better than the slaves 
of their husbands. It is a common saying among the men, 
or bruits who pretend to be men, that they take better care 
of their horses than they do of their wives. 

Did you notice Venus as it approached nearer and nearer 
the moon, the other night, and finally disappeared behind 
it? But of course you noticed it; one could not help but do 
so. O, but wasn’t it a beautiful sight? 

Talking about plaster-of-paris and key-holes, you ask, 
‘What is next?” Now I think the boys have been unusually 
quiet this fall. I suppose some of them who do not have much 
to do must let off their restrained overplus of mischief in 
some way; and it might as well be in that direction as any 
other. 

Isn’t this weather delightful. The air feels as soft and 
as sweet as in September. For two days Lake Mendota has 
stretched her four miles of breadth and nine of length as 
smooth as a mirror. I tell you of the beauties of the lake so 
many times that I am afraid you will become tired of hear- 
ing about it, but she has so many phases to her lovliness, 
and each seems more lovely than her former one, that you 
must excuse me. 


[T'o be continued | 














Henry Barrp Favit.. 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HENRY BAIRD FAVILL 
A WISCONSIN GIFT TO CHICAGO 


ENRY Baird (‘Harry’) Favill was born in the city of 
Madison, Wisconsin’s capital, August 14, 1860. The 
place had been settled in a way for twenty-three years, since 
its selection for political honors on account of its favorable 
location, but it was a ‘city’ only by courtesy and by official 
incorporation. In cold fact it was still a sprawling village, 
harboring less than 7,000 inhabitants, most of whom were 
striving to overcome the dire effects of the 1857 depression 
which had wrecked hopes of phenomenal progress. 

Small as the population was, it had been selected in part 
with reference to Madison’s political and social importance, 
and the then still current expectation that a state capital 
must ultimately become a great city. The professional clas- 
ses were strongly represented, and among them were eigh- 
teen physicians. This meant statistically that, on the average, 
370 persons in Madison could claim the services of one doc- 
tor. How all eighteen could make a living in those days of 
minimum fees, and accidental collections, is not very clear. 
However, the constituency included also the surrounding 
rural area for a good many miles and, as is usually the case, 
a proportion of the so-called ‘doctors’ were mere fledglings, 
trying to obtain a foothold in the community but as yet cur- 
tailing hardly at all the incomes of the better known prac- 
titioners. 

Among the latter, several were particularly outstanding. 
Chandler B. Chapman had already gained a high reputation, 
and Joseph Hobbins—an Englishman by birth and training 
—is still remembered by older citizens both for his eminent 
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qualities as a physician and for his leadership in promoting 
the city’s educational and cultural interests. It was he who 
established the perennially successful Madison literary club, 
a uniquely productive organization to the present day. But 
perhaps the best-known and best-loved doctor was John Fa- 
vill, a man then forty years of age and well-started on his 
distinguished career. 

The date and circumstances of the transit of Favills from 
England to America are unknown. But the American pro- 
genitor of the family, John I, is known to have been in the 
country prior to the Revolutionary war in which he served 
on the patriot side. Since he was later generally called 
‘Captain,’ it may be that he was an officer, though this is 
pure inference. What is certain is that he established him- 
self as a farmer in the town of Manheim, Herkimer county, 
New York, and that he had a son, John II, who married 
Elizabeth Guile and settled as a farmer in the same neigh- 
borhood. 

It is this second John who is the founder of the numer- 
ous Wisconsin branch of the Favill family. His children 
numbered twelve, six sons and six daughters, all born in 
New York state. Rather late in the life of John II, the 
whole family minus some of the older children who were al- 
ready established in New York, removed to the West and 
settled on farms near Lake Mills, Wisconsin, in the eighteen 
forties. Several of the sons, especially Stephen Favill, de- 
veloped into famous dairymen who were largely instru- 
mental in promoting the state’s dairying interest. It was 
Hoard, Hazen, and Favill who are credited with initiating 
the influential Wisconsin dairymen’s association. In 1876 
Stephen Favill’s daughter, Clara, later the wife of the Rev. 
Eugene G. Updike, exhibited at the Philadelphia exposition 
premium samples of her own make butter. 
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While most of the Favill sons were destined for the career 
of farmers in Wisconsin, John III, who was also the third 
son, born in 1819, was in college when the family went West. 
He had supplemented the training all farm children received 
in the rural school with several years’ attendance at Fair- 
field academy after which he entered the medical department 
of Harvard college from which he was graduated in June, 
1847. At once he joined his kinfolks in Wisconsin and be- 
gan practice in Lake Mills but soon decided that the state 
capital was a more hopeful location. So he removed thither 
in 1848, the year of statehood, and there during the follow- 
ing thirty-five years he made his reputation as one of Wis- 
consin’s leading physicians. 

Dr. John Favill, from all accounts, was an exceptional 
man. He was serious, studious, and deeply devoted to his 
chosen work. As a family doctor he was eminently success- 
ful, possessing the type of character and personality which 
inspired not only respect, but confidence and affection. As a 
citizen he was always counted on to sustain every good cause, 
to combat with vigor and effectiveness every evil trend in 
public affairs. His unusual knowledge of medicine, his wide 
and varied experience made him so wise a counsellor that 
doctors far and near were prone to ask his advice as con- 
sultant. 

Though not the type of man who angled for honors, in- 
deed, quite the reverse—his independent spirit was more 
prone to repel political advances—yet honors came to him in 
his professional capacity. The state, after much political 
wrangling and the usual troubles over location, had built a 
unit of the new hospital for the insane at Mendota, across 
the lake from Madison. The board of trustees had selected 
a physician, Dr. John Clement, to take charge, and he had 
begun in June, 1860, to receive patients. Authorized to ap- 
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point an assistant physician, Dr. Clement chose Dr. John 
Favill. His appointment occurred about the middle of 
August, and his service began the last week in that month. 
These facts are noted because some have believed that Harry 
Favill was actually born at the state hospital rather than in 
the Favill residence which, according to the doctor’s pro- 
fessional card, was ‘in the brick cottage adjacent to the Pres- 
byterian church on Wisconsin Avenue.’ It is my belief that 
the family did not remove to Mendota at all but that the 
doctor drove back and forth during the eight or nine months 
he held the assistantship. In any event, they all but certainly 
were living in the brick house on the site of the present 
Masonic temple when the son Harry was born. 

The trustees’ and physician’s reports give no hint as to 
why Dr. Favill was superseded in May, 1861, when he gave 
up his $800 a year job at the state hospital and devoted all 
his time to private practice. The inference is that he was 
dissatisfied with the head ‘physician’s management. Cer- 
tainly, it was Dr. Favill, not Dr. Clement, who was destined 
to exert a guiding and uplifting influence upon the medical 
profession in Wisconsin. From its beginning in 1850, the 
state medical society had no more consistent member or earn- 
est worker than John Favill. He, along with his Madison 
friend Chandler, and with Nicholas Senn, John Dodson. 
Brett, Reeve, Dousman, Wolcott, Marks, Bartlett, Du Bois, 
Fox, and Whiting, kept that organization functioning in a 
vigorous, effective manner for many years. 

In 1872 Favill was chosen president of the society. His 
address, one of the two pieces of writing from his hand that 
got into print, is on “The Relation the Profession Holds and 
Ought to Hold toward the Community.’ It shows at once his 
social point of view, which was so prominent in his son’s pro- 
fessional attitude, and it illustrates also John Favill’s intol- 
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erance as respects what he regarded the ‘easy cure’ doctrines 
of the homeopathists and the hydropathists. He was ready 
‘to close all compromises with ignorance.’ Unsparingly, he 
lashed at ‘the central sin’ of medical practitioners which he 
believed to be their playing upon the credulity of patients, 
and he preached, especially to the younger members, the most 
rigorous adherence to ethical standards. 

Four years later John Favill was chairman of the state 
board of health in which capacity he delivered the second of 
his printed addresses. This was on the then unhackneyed 
subject of mental hygiene, an echo it would almost seem of 
his short experience with the mentally unbalanced at the 
state hospital sixteen years earlier. Its significance in the 
present connection is that it contains hints respecting the 
doctor’s character as a director of child life. In particular 
he had crisp suggestions about the relation of physical work 
and physical play to mental activity. It was his belief that 
very rarely would be found a person who could be both a 
mental and a physical athlete. Too severe work, too assidu- 
ous play, he maintained, militated against the successful 
functioning of the mind—a generalization which no doubt 
was drawn from his personal experience as a farm boy who 
often felt himself overworked and mentally inert in conse- 
quence of fatigue. 

It is fair to assume that Dr. Favill regarded these prin- 
ciples in dealing with his own children for his greater son 
who characterized him as ‘preéminently a man of character, 
gentle, deliberate, rational, resolute and on a moral issue in- 
flexible,’ held essentially the identical views. 

The given name of this only son, born as we saw on the 
fourteenth of August, 1860, invites attention. It is that of 
his maternal grandfather, Henry Baird, of Green Bay. Of 
Irish birth and Pennsylvania rearing, Henry Baird became 
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the first practicing attorney in Wisconsin territory. He was 
also chosen president of the council in the first territorial 
legislature held at Belmont in 1836, was a member of the 
first constitutional convention, was mayor of Green Bay, and 
held other offices of honor and trust. Best of all, he was uni- 
versally esteemed for his sterling character. In him, as Chief 
Justice Ryan said: “Goodness of itself seemed to be power.’ 
His daughter, Louise, the mother of our subject, is said to 
have represented strongly the same spiritual traits while 
physically in many features resembling her mother. 

Henry Baird Favill, among many charming qualities, 
was gifted with a subtle and acute sense of humor. When 
someone asked if his ancestors had come over in the May- 
flower, he remarked: ‘No, but some of them were on the re- 
ception committee when the Mayflower landed.’ The allu- 
sion was to a dash of aboriginal blood derived through his 
mother who was a descendant, in the fourth remove, of the 
Ottawa chief, Kewinaquot or Returning Cloud. In Harry 
Favill the Indian blood was a mere trickle, computed at one 
thirty-second. He not only was very proud of its possession, 
but, as his portrait shows, there are lineaments which reflect 
the Indian inheritance, as it was reflected also in his proud, 
distinguished bearing. 

While little can be known of Kewinaquot, save that he 
was considered one of the most notable chiefs of the Ottawa 
tribe, it is certain that several of his descendants, particu- 
larly Mrs. Henry Baird and her mother, Mrs. Fisher, were 
gifted in a literary way. Mrs. Baird’s delightful narratives 
of ‘Early Days on Mackinac Island’ and ‘Life in Territorial 
Wisconsin’ are still read with pleasure.’ Mrs. Fisher trans- 
lated French books, including portions of the bible, into the 
Ottawa language. 


1 Wisconsin Historical Collections, xiv, xv, respectively. 
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The problems of heredity, despite the voluminous liter- 
ature of the subject, are far from being solved in a way to en- 
able the biographer to speak confidently about them as af- 
fecting a given case. Complex and varied as Henry Baird 
Favill’s blood lines were—English-Yankee on one side, 
Irish-French-Indian on the other—it may be that the es- 
sential mental and moral characteristics derived through his 
mother merely supplemented and strengthened those de- 
rived through the father. Physically, however, he illustrated 
very strikingly a reversion to his Indian forbears. And, of 
course, one can merely speculate about the influence of that 
inheritance upon his deeper personality. What particular 
genes were dominant and whence they came we cannot say. 
It is certain that he resembled his father in many respects, 
but he may be said to have been like his grandfather Baird 
in some of the same particulars. He was endowed, however, 
with a measure of genius which is not found in any known 
ancestor, and all that can be said about this is to repeat the 
old axiom, “genius is sui generis’—which of course explains 
nothing. Possibly the French-Indian-Irish infiltration con- 
cealed genes that were founts of emotional life, the chief 
condition, so far as we can see, of unmeasurable spiritual de- 
velopment. 

Biography could be more helpful were it possible to gain 
detailed information about its subjects during their years 
of childhood and youth. It is said of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay that when, at a tender age, he played at enclosing 
an imaginary estate with sea-shell borders, and one day 
found these disturbed by one of the maids, he burst into his 
mother’s presence with the angry cry: ‘Cursed be Sally, for 
the good book says: “Cursed be he that removeth his neigh- 
bors landmarks.” ’ The lad was already reading, remember- 
ing accurately what he read, and was able to apply the re- 
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sults, albeit in bizarre ways, to situations in real life. The 
generalization usually drawn from such episodes is ‘the boy 
is father to the man.’ 

Unfortunately, such windows opening upon the garden 
of the child whose mature successor we strive to compre- 
hend, are rare and perversely screened. We are told of 
Daniel Webster’s early mastery of the reading art, of his 
logical defense of the pilfering woodchuck, his ‘hanging’ of 
the scythe. Of Henry Clay we are told he rode to mill with 
a partly filled bag of grain across the horse’s back, thus be- 
coming ‘the mill-boy of the slashes.’ Calhoun as a child 
played with Sawney, a little slave boy, whom he ‘mastered.’ 
Garfield, sent home from school for misbehavior, bounced 
right back because the teacher had not told him to stay at 
home. 

“Why did you not go home”’ said the teacher. 

‘I did,’ said the cute boy. ‘I just got back.’ 

How minute is the content of the stories, often enough 
apocryphal, that one is told of great men’s early years, yet 
how desperately we hold on to them because of the light they 
are believed to shed upon developing character! Truly, par- 
ents who expect great things of their child, and how few 
there be that do not, ought to keep a careful diary in which 
to record his bright mental reactions and also the daily activi- 
ties through which he gains experience and forms habits. 

A farm boy’s activities can be fairly accurately described 
from the well-known routine of farm life under pioneer con- 
ditions. It can be assumed that, from the time he is old 
enough to watch the geese, and bring in stovewood and 
kindling, to the time when he can do a man’s work in the 
field, at the threshing machine, or chopping in the wood lot, 
he always has work to do in the intervals between school 
terms, as well as chores night and morning during school 
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terms. In the case of a boy who is city-bred, no such regular- 
ity of active employment can be assumed. 

Harry Favill was brought up in Madison. We know 
that his school term, from the age of perhaps six, covered 
nine months of the year, five days in the week. What he 
was required to do nights and mornings and week ends dur- 
ing the school year, and how his long vacations were spent, 
we can only surmise. Did his father require him to care for 
the doctor’s horse? Did he send him out at times to work on 
the grandfather’s farm? Did he exact from him regular 
work in the family garden? None of these questions can be 
answered on the basis of positive information. Nor can we 
be sure that the boy Harry spent his summers at play rather 
than at work; that perhaps he joined a gang or led one; that 
he engaged in the pranks so characteristic of young boys 
‘running wild’ in a small town. The father’s rural back- 
ground and personal farm experience suggests the probabil- 
ity that he set some regular tasks for the boy to do, but this 
is pure inference. 

We know from a reminiscent address which Harry Favill 
delivered before the Wisconsin club of Chicago in 1910 on 
the subject of ‘Our Lakes and Woods’ that he, in his boy- 
hood, had been deeply penetrated with the love of nature as 
manifested in his Madison environment. ‘As I recall those 
early days,’ he said, ‘no life that could be offered to a boy 
seems to me more ideal; the broad expanses of water in which 
to swim and sail, of ice on which to skate and ice-boat, of 
woods in which to roam, of hills upon which to coast, of sur- 
rounding marshes and water courses in which to hunt; it 
seems as though everything was there that could be asked.’ 
He forgot to mention another of his favorite sports, fishing. 

In that address, and elsewhere, Favill expounded his phil- 
osophical principle that life, in order to be sound and whole- 
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some, must frequently escape from the complexities and 
competitions of civilization and renew itself through con- 
tact with primitive nature. He was a keen sportsman, usu- 
ally spending two weeks in northern Wisconsin in the deer- 
hunting season, or in fishing along the sparkling Brule. He 
gloried in the forests, lakes, and streams of that frontier re- 
gion and dwelt upon the influence they were destined to ex- 
ert, as he believed, upon the human life that should make use 
of them for recreational purposes. “The wilderness,’ said the 
speaker, ‘demands of her devotees willingness to meet con- 
ditions, strength, courage, judgment, and patience, but when 
she finds these offered upon her altar she returns in many 
fold and lavishes her rewards.’ 

Favill believed in a policy of hardening that resembled 
the doctrine of Rousseau on the same subject. To struggle 
against adverse elements, cold, heat, storms, the weary way 
of returning hunter or hiker, the boatman surprised by 
threatening billow-heaving wind—these were the things that 
made for firm character and sane life. All through life he 
practiced those precepts, rarely wearing a great coat but 
breasting the winter storm in pea jacket, muffler and mittens, 
as if in the joy of battle. 

It is probably a safe inference that Harry Favill’s boy- 
hood was molded largely by the great outdoors. Unlike the 
farm boy, who gained power in the hard way by persistent 
labor, sometimes at the cost of deadening the imagination 
through monotony and fatigue, Favill achieved resilience 
of both body and mind in the more spontaneous activity of 
play, recreation, and stunts in physical exercise. Being a 
natural athlete, these exercises, though perhaps often too 
severe for a less vigorous physique, doubtless met his fath- 
er’s conditions in not overtaxing his bodily powers as farm 
boys are so likely to do. Thus, the intellectual life—the life 
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of clear thought, of reading, and conversation—could go on 
through summer vacations as well as during the long months 
of school. 

In the school Harry Favill made such progress that in 
June, 1876, two months before his sixteenth birthday, he was 
graduated from the Madison high school. Since the high 
school course covered three years based upon nine grades, 
it follows that he must have telescoped one or two grades, 
unless he began school as early as four years of age. We 
are unable to scan the records he made in high school be- 
cause a fire destroyed them. The course, however, was de- 
signed to prepare pupils to enter the university or any col- 
lege. Each year was divided into the then customary three 
terms. Latin was prescribed for everyone of the nine terms, 
algebra ran through the first year, geometry through the sec- 
ond. In the third year higher arithmetic occupied the first 
two terms. English—grammar and composition—was a year 
course, also physical geography and physiology, the two sub- 
jects splitting the first year into two equal parts, as did nat- 
ural history and botany the second year. There were three 
terms of general history in the second year, and two of Eng- 
lish history in the third. Civil government and sentential an- 
alysis each claimed a term in the third year. 

Thus stood the course as outlined when young Favill en- 
tered. Before he completed it some changes were introduced 
but, aside from two years of Greek, which was added to the 
ancient classical course, these pertained mainly to new sched- 
ules called modern classical, scientific, and English courses. 

Favill graduated from the ancient classical course in the 
high school and in the fall of 1876, when just sixteen years 
of age, he was matriculated in the ancient classical course of 
the university. Judging from the record card preserved in 
the registrar’s office, his university student career was highly 
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respectable and, considering his extreme youth, even re- 
markable. In the freshman year the average of his grades 
was 88.8, the next year 86.9, then as a junior, he made 84, 
and as a senior, 88.9. The lowest subject grade given him 
was 70 in zoology. Mathematics of the freshman year yielded 
85, 90, and 93. He was strong in Latin and Greek, and 
notably so in rhetoric and in the required rhetoricals. 
While the Favill card cannot be compared with that of 
Albert Ochsner,’ who was graduated four years later, it 
must be remembered that the latter was twenty-three years 
of age when he entered college, the former sixteen. More- 
over, there is little doubt that Favill was a more socially in- 
clined student. He was a member of Beta Theta Pi frater- 
nity, and he took a decided interest in the doings of his 1880 
class. Also, Favill enjoyed much sociability in the home 
circle. But it can be affirmed that he did not dissipate his 
energies in college competitive athletics, which both he and 
his father decried; it was too early for that, except that, as 
some have hinted, he was clever with the boxing gloves and 
could indulge that exercise in the old, ill-equipped gymnas- 
ium. 
We do not know to what extent Favill participated in 
the then ardently pursued literary society exercise of de- 
bating, but for that he was so admirably fitted that he could 
hardly have avoided taking a prominent part. The fact is, 
however, that the personals of the University Press men- 
tion him only once during the four years of his college life 
at Madison. When the commencement season of 1880 came 
round, Harry Favill was chosen to toast the junior class. 
The reporter says he made ‘an earnest appeal for college 
manliness—a pleasing relief from the usual insipidity of 
class-day toasts.’ Did he tell the juniors to buck up physi- 


2See ante, xxiv, 91. 
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cally as well as morally; to swim, and row, to ride, hike, 
wrestle; to hunt, losing themselves in the dense woods and 
getting out the best way they could? Or was it a moral 
homily? We do not know, but we would like to have a tran- 
script of that speech, made at the age of not quite twenty, 
in order to see whether or not it foreshadowed the man of 
forty, or fifty. 

On September 9, 1880, the Press reports: ‘Harry Fa- 
vill, John Dodson, and George Hoffstetter will depart from 
their respective homes for Rush Medical College in a few 
days.’ Young Dodson, like Harry, was a doctor’s son, liv- 
ing at Berlin, Wisconsin. Hoffstetter was from Clinton, 
Iowa. 

It is thus seen that Favill’s formal education was a con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted process, from the lower school grades 
to, and finally through, the medical college where he was 
graduated in 1883, at the early age of twenty-three. At once 
he began practice with his father in Madison and, on the 
ninth of December following, experienced the tragedy of 
the latter’s death from apoplexy. From that point the young 
Dr. Harry Favill was ‘on his own’ and he quickly built up a 
large practice in the city of his birth. 

Young Favill used jokingly to remark that, after settling 
down to the work with his father, the latter once chidingly 
suggested that he go back to school and learn something 
more about medicine. That attitude of an old practitioner 
toward a novice is not peculiar and does not necessarily re- 
flect upon the young man’s character as a student of medi- 
cine. At the time of his death the trustees of Rush medical 
college made this statement about young Favill as a candi- 
date for the M.D. degree: ‘He was not an especially book- 
ish student, but he was keenly alert in classroom and labora- 
tory, and he carried away from his college course a much 
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larger fund of useful, well digested information and se- 
cured from it a more effective training of his faculties than 
do most students.’ 

Assuming that this discriminating statement was penned 
by one of the older professors who remembered the Favill of 
1880 to 1883, which seems probable, we have once more, as 
in the records of the university, the evidence that he was a 
good student though by no means a world beater. His alert- 
ness, as indicated in the Rush college resolutions, was an out- 
standing characteristic of the man, for he was preéminently 
the thinker rather than the student grind. Though these 
resolutions mention the laboratory, it not only is improbable 
that much was made of that branch of medical education thus 
early, but Favill himself, in discussing the medical curricu- 
lum years later deplores the circumstance that he had missed 
technical laboratory training.* Doubtless the phrase, ‘keenly 
alert,’ describes his attitude as a medical scientist not only 
in his student days but throughout life. The speculative as- 
pects of medicine always intrigued him and he believed, per- 
haps because he could think faster and farther than most, 
that along with the intensive interest which had developed in 
laboratory experiment and demonstration, some insistent 
emphasis upon speculative medicine was the best way to 
insure progress. He held that ‘medical reasoners as comple- 
mentary to medical investigators, are indispensable.’ 

Harry Favill’s practice at Madison, while extensive, was 
unsatisfactory to him as being too general, including as it 
did surgery in which he was not interested. There was need 
of a wider field affording some scope for selection of types 
of cases and presenting likewise, if possible, some opportun- 
ity for medical research. Whatever may have been the opin- 


*Though he had the freedom of Dr. Birge’s laboratory after he began to 
practice medicine in Madison, and he there worked on histology and bacteriology. 
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ion of Rush college professors about Favill at the time of his 
graduation, it is known from the resolutions already cited 
that after he had practiced in Madison about five years the 
college offered him a place on its faculty, which he declined. 
Then, six years later, when he was only thirty-four years of 
age, it made him a more favorable offer of the adjunct chair 
of medicine. By that time he had removed to Chicago to 
practice, so he accepted, and his promotion at Rush came 
promptly. In 1898 he was made Ingals professor of preven- 
tive medicine and therapeutics, and eight years later he be- 
came professor of clinical medicine. He gained at Rush a 
high reputation as a lecturer, though the resolutions cited 
above declare that, in his earlier years, Favill as lecturer and 
writer had a somewhat involved style, the handicap of which 
he recognized and, by dint of severe self-schooling, finally 
overcame. In time, says the Rush college writer, he ‘became 
one of the most forceful and effective speakers, especially to 
a non-medical audience.’ 

The statement more than hints that Favill was a popular 
lecturer which, to professors not thus gifted, commonly is 
regarded as a fault rather than a virtue and not infrequently 
militates against their opinion of the popular lecturer’s sci- 
entific attainments. Nevertheless, every independent man 
is prone to select for his major attention the thing he in- 
stinctively feels he can do best, and Favill’s career proves 
him to have been more deeply devoted to popular aspects 
of the profession than to medical research. 

In the first place, his ideal qualifications as a family doc- 
tor—ready and profound sympathy, marvelous insight as a 
diagnostician, personal charm of the highest order, and wis- 
dom in counsel—gave him such marked advantages in the 
professional competition that his personal practice speedily 
rose to great heights. Fees for medical attendance, as op- 
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posed to surgery, are comparatively small, yet Dr. Favill had 
not been many years in Chicago’s north side before he was 
making an income of around $35,000. Obviously, such a 
practice precluded the possibility of a research career. Fa- 
vill liked people—all kinds of people—and loved to help 
them in sickness or distress. He knew he was able to help 
because he could read morbid souls as well as morbid bodies. 
Adept in psychological interpretation, he was notably suc- 
cessful in treating cases complicated by nervous manifesta- 
tions. Surgical cases he turned over to his friend Dr. Albert 
Ochsner, or some other of the many distinguished surgeons 
of the city. His great forte was to relieve the sick medically. 
Said Dr. Billings: ‘He carried his optimism and hope- 
fulness to the sickroom. He aroused confidence and faith 
in his skill to manage the patient and his illness to a suc- 
cessful issue. He aroused in the minds of the patients and of 
the family a confidence not medical, and many leaned upon 
him.’ The last sentence holds a most important truth. It 
explains why it was that Favill could become such a success- 
ful leader in Chicago’s civic life. Men and women often ac- 
cepted a new civic philosophy because: ‘Dr. Favill thinks it 
is right.’ People got behind the anti-tuberculosis campaign, 
which he headed, because they had faith in Dr. Favill’s judg- 
ment. , 
Thus Favill’s wide and varied practice, touching all clas- 
ses of Chicago’s citizenship, which gave him a cross-sectional 
view of the country’s population elements, served as the ef- 
fective background of his great organizational work for the 
elimination of preventable disease, of which tuberculosis was 
the typical instance. As chairman for six years of the Ameri- 
can medical association’s council on health and public in- 
struction, he undertook to accomplish, for the whole country, 
a work of organization which might promote the health of 
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the people in a positive manner. Believing that every ra- 
tional person had the bounden duty to cultivate good health, 
his aim was to make the population of the United States 
good-health conscious and to enlist a great army of the more 
intelligent as organizers in that holy cause. 

Judging from the schedule of Dr. Harry Favill’s addres- 
ses, as edited by his son, Dr. John Favill, the interest in pub- 
lic health questions began to usurp much of his time and 
thought soon after the turn of the century. His work as a 
founder and then head of the anti-tuberculosis movement in 
Chicago, about 1906, seems to have marked a transition from 
the physician almost solely concerned to treat individual cases 
to the scientific promoter of conditions tending to prevent 
disease. For a period of about ten years, while his private 
practice was of course not relinquished, the devotion he paid 
to problems of conserving the public health marked him as 
perhaps the best known doctor in America and doubtless one 
of the most influential in promoting the public weal. The 
statements he put forth to prove the wisdom of the movement 
for health conservation are an arsenal of arguments from 
which devotees of the cause have drawn throughout the years 
since his death. 

Leaving aside, as unproven, the question whether sound 
health is a precondition to mental and moral sanity, he dwells 
upon the terrible effectiveness of ill-health in a contrary di- 
rection: “To be spiritually clear in the presence of bad 
physical condition,’ he says, ‘is only vouchsafed to the few 
uplifted. “Mens sana in corpore sano” is more than an ideal. 
It points to a necessary relation.’ The diffusion, therefore, 
of a strong popular purpose to conserve health was a means 
of conserving civilization itself. And he saw that, involved 
in this purpose, was all of statesmanship, all of economic and 
social philosophy and organization. He knew that the pro- 
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cesses of social evolution had produced both beneficial and 
evil results for man. He says: 


While one might compare favorably the essential life of the agri- 
culturist of today with that of the past, so far as conditions of labor 
are concerned, yet in many of the ways of life the vices of civilization are 
as rife there as elsewhere. But when one comes to compare artisans, the 
contrast is frightful. From the basement sweatshop fashioners of gar- 
ments, up to the top-story factory child-laborers, and down to the sun- 
starved workers in the mines, we behold a continuous picture of ‘magnifi- 
cent achievement’ from the standpoint of national or racial wealth, the 
price of which is what? Human lives? Yes, more or less, but if that were 
all it would be fortunate as compared with the full price. Human man- 
ners and morals—thoughts and aspirations—sympathies and standards— 
all are in the balance and under the dominance of burdened and smoth- 
ered, tainted and poisoned body machinery and function. The trend is 
toward degeneracy. 


Favill by no means limited his view of the degenerative 
process to those whom the non-laboring class wrongly think 
of as ‘lower.’ On the contrary, he found it especially prom- 
inent in the non-laboring class. The difference between it 
and the laboring class is that the evils noted in the latter are 
involuntary, while the former voluntarily, recklessly, shame- 
lessly, dissipate the accumulated wealth of intelligence, 
physical endowment, beauty, through unhygienic living. 
These people have rights, which they loudly insist upon main- 
taining, but they fail to couple obligations with the rights. 
It is, he held, ‘one’s high public duty to be well,’ yet see how 
that duty is evaded by the socially well-to-do. 


Mark the early going to pieces of business men and women. Ex- 
amine into the significance of the constitutional diseases that predominate 
in that class. Listen to the warning of the medical world which sees the 
preventability of the great majority of these ailments, and finally con- 
sider that these wrecks of lungs and livers, of hearts and kidneys, of 
brains and blood vessels, are in fact wrecks by the time they are usually 
discovered, and that most medical practice addressed to them is but 
patchwork striving to piece out for a time machinery utterly spoiled. 
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During the period from infancy to middle life most per- 
sons are sound. The greatest social problem is to make 
people conscious of the need of conserving that soundness 
with reference to their later years. That spells the need of 
education all along the line, from the earliest school age to 
middle life. The ‘task is enormous. . . . But there are those 
who believe that history need not repeat itself forever, that 
there is a future for the race; and to those courageous I have 
but one word to say. Begin at the beginning.’ 

Speaking of the relation of the medical profession to this 
program for the saving of civilization, Favill asserted the 
need of a new type of education for doctors. The profession, 
he declared in one of his latest and probably in one of his 
most carefully prepared lectures—on the subject, “The Pub- 
lic and the Medical Profession, a Square Deal’—the pro- 
fession was neither well-trained in sanitary science nor ‘in 
the philosophy and principles of hygiene. Consequently, doc- 
tors were in the habit of putting by as unimportant minor ail- 
ments which, rationally considered with reference to causes 
and tendencies are of crucial significance to the patient’s fu- 
ture. “That which makes the mass of physicians’ problems 
insignificant is that they are dealt with insignificantly.’ 

He dwelt in that discussion upon the peculiar difficulties 
involved in the consideration of mental hygiene. He says: 


Not only are foundations to be laid better than now, but a larger 
comprehension of the relation of mental to physical and social life must 
be acquired. Failure to realize this and to incorporate, with the mate- 
rials of physiological reform, the patient’s mental contribution, is largely 
responsible for superficiality in our present method. Not only must 
we see, but our patient must see to the end before we have accomplished 
much. In this ideal lies the hope of the profession. 


Were one intent on measuring the mental superiority and 
professional advancement of Harry Favill over his honored 
sire, no better test is at hand than a comparison of the above 
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lecture with Dr. John Favill’s address in 1872 before the 
Wisconsin state medical society. The subjects were in close 
correspondence, but Dr. Harry’s treatment marks much 
more than the medical progress due to the forty-three years 
that separated them. It emphasizes what was said earlier 
about the genius of this man, as contrasted with his known 
ancestors and his outstanding quality as a thinker. The lec- 
ture, indeed, could be regarded as a fairly well-rounded phil- 
osophy of the relation of the medical profession to society. 

But in emphasizing Favill’s devotion to the more popular 
aspects of the medical profession his interest in and promo- 
tion of scientific medicine must not be minimized. For this 
doctor combined in a remarkable way the scientific and the 
popular. A reading of such of his papers as deal specifically 
with scientific problems—for example, on “Toxic Correla- 
tion,’ ‘Chronic Nephritis,’ ‘Rheumatism,’ ‘Arteriosclerosis,’ 
and “The Toxin of Fatigue’—will show how perfectly his 
knowledge covered the known elements of medical problems 
and how unerringly his reasoning proceeded from basic facts 
to remedial conclusions. 

‘The demand of today,’ Favill declared in an address on 
medicine in 1899, ‘is that we utilize our knowledge. .. . I 
emphasize the proposition that never was there so much ma- 
terial nor scope for medical reasoning as at present.’ The 
structure of scientific medicine, he believed, was to be created 
out of the multifarious results of clinical experience, de- 
scription, trial and error procedures which have accumulated 
in the long course of time. This stupendous body of facts 
will not organize itself: the organization will proceed ‘under 
the illumination of modern thought.’ 

The physician, this doctor’s doctor maintained, should 
start from the knowledge of the system in good order. Then, 
if something goes wrong, he should by a process of analysis, 
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try to work his way back to the systemic disorder which, 
setting in operation a morbid process finally produced the 
effects shown in the patient’s condition. Favill warned 
against reliance on names of difficulties. They are merely 
useful in a conditional sense. Process should be the medical 
diagnostician’s watchword. The ‘laws determining bodily 
equilibrium are primary to the study of disease; hence, in 
closing,’ he said, ‘I would direct your attention to the obvious 
fact that in establishing the lines upon which comprehensive 
diagnosis can be made, we penetrate to the earliest depar- 
tures from the normal, and inevitably and permanently sub- 
ordinate our interest in the pathologic to the desire to main- 
tain the normal, and thereby put the crowning glory upon 
the science of medicine.’ 

It should be pointed out, in view of the Rush college state- 
ment, that Favill became a most effective speaker, “especi- 
ally before a non-medical audience,’ that this stirring and 
vital lecture on the rational diagnosis was given before the 
state medical society of Wisconsin, an audience of practicing 
physicians. 

‘Dr. [Henry B.] Favill,’ said the Chicago Evening Post, 
‘was a man who held in a city of over 2,000,000 inhabitants 
the position of love, dignity, and influence held by many a 
lesser-known “country doctor” in the villages of America.’ 
That statement has received general endorsement from those 
who knew what Favill meant to Chicago. And the implied 
prodigious projection of his personality is accounted for not 
wholly on the ground of his enormous professional practice 
or even of that practice joined to his service as a promoter 
of disease prevention. In large part he accomplished it 
through his leadership in civic affairs. Through the City 
club, of which he was a charter member, he gained an in- 
sight into the major problems of that great and intricate 
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municipality, its bright aspects and its dank, miasmic places. 
He learned the lesson that honest, intelligent city govern- 
ment is a pre-condition to every successful movement in 
disease prevention and health promotion. 

Since those functions of medical science had begun to 
be quite as important as the treatment of disease, and prom- 
ised to become vastly more important, the question of the 
administrative aids to the health campaign assumed in Fa- 
vill’s mind a critical aspect. Intelligence and earnest con- 
viction on the part of governing authorities, along with com- 
plete honesty, were the health reformers’ sword and buckler. 

But what were the actual conditions of public administra- 
tion and law-making in Chicago as affecting these matters? 

The municipal history of Chicago through the middle 
eighteen nineties was rankly corrupt. The council, a body 
of sixty-eight aldermen, was known to be largely purchas- 
able; in fact fifty-eight out of sixty-eight were declared to 
be corruptionists. That situation had come about partly 
through sinister efforts of traction companies to tie up the 
streets of the city for ninety-nine years, to achieve which both 
the state legislature and the city council were subjected to 
the temptation of wholesale bribery. 

One leading principle adhered to by good citizens of Chi- 
cago was that the city must be freed from the control of the 
state with reference to its more important municipal affairs. 
This was finally accomplished by the method of constitutional 
amendment. In the meantime, the hope was, not to abolish 
the council, but to purge it of its corrupt members. That was 
one purpose of the organization, in 1896, of the Municipal 
voters’ league. The ‘league’ was in fact a small committee 
of prominent men, known to the public as reliable citizens. 
It had a president (who for some years was the distinguished 
manufacturer, Charles R. Crane), and a secretary, usually a 
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lawyer. The committee, under the secretary’s initiative, 
would inquire into the qualifications of nominees for alder- 
man in the several wards and then a report to the voters 
would be made up and published for the guidance of all 
citizens. 

The result was a rapid decline in the proportion of cor- 
rupt aldermen and, at last, a safe majority of reliably honest 
men at the head of city affairs. But always there were prob- 
lems to face, enemies attempting to slip past the guard or 
secretly scale the walls. It was with such that Favill had to 
deal as a successor to Mr. Crane in the presidency, and in 
that capacity, he performed one of the largest services for his 
city, at the same time becoming known most widely for his 
civic leadership. He fought battles that alienated some of his 
old friends but attracted many new ones. He also was called 
upon to defend himself against ‘the wolves.’ Infamous char- 
acter attacks were made against him by enemies of reform 
for the purpose of discrediting him in the eyes of the people. 

‘The whole man was the citizen,’ said Graham Taylor. 
That is true, and doubtless he would have been drawn into 
movements for the betterment of life in Chicago had no pro- 
fessional impulsion operated upon him. But Favill was too 
logical a mind to overlook the argument that a physician 
bent on preventing disease and advancing the cause of pub- 
lic health could not avoid participating in politics. His 
speech in support of the mayoralty candidacy of Charles E. 
Merriam, in 1911, illustrates that point of view. ‘Disease,’ 
said Favill, ‘is to a large extent preventable, to a moderate 
extent controllable, to a small extent curable.’ Physicians 
in recent years have pledged their support to a policy of pre- 
vention, which is a hundred times more effective than mere 
efforts at cure, but they find enormous obstacles in the way 
of carrying out their plans. In reality, no success can be 
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gained without the positive codperation of public officials, es- 
pecially mayors of cities who appoint health commissioners. 
Thus, everything depends upon the intelligence, the good 
will, and earnestness of purpose on the part of non-profes- 
sional elective officers. Since Professor Merriam was ex- 
actly the type of man wanted in the mayoralty, medical men 
ought to be the first to support his candidacy. 

It is undeniable that this aspect of Favill’s three-fold 
career—doctor, civic leader, and farmer—was the one that 
gave him his widest popularity. Doubtless, as was said at 
the time of his death, he was the best-known physician in 
America, but the testimonials of many newspapers and mag- 
azines in Chicago, Minneapolis, New York City and else- 
where while praising the doctor emphasize his service as 
leader in the cause of civic righteousness. Perhaps as good 
a sentence summary of this phase of Favill’s life as has been 
uttered is that of Carl Sandburg: ‘In a patient, quiet, per- 
sistent way he accused his fellow men of doing wrong in al- 
lowing the long work day, that breeds fatigue toxins in the 
blood of factory girls and robs the rose color from the cheeks 
and the quickness from the eyes.’ 

The visitor to the Lake Mills, Wisconsin, neighborhood 
will be sure to learn about and see the show farm known as 
Milford Meadows, now owned by the one-time wife of the 
late Emmons Blaine (Anita McCormick). That farm, as 
it now is with its fully underdrained lowlands, palatial cow- 
houses and hog-houses, paved barnyard, and its equipment 
of superior livestock was the creation—out of several pioneer 
family properties—of Dr. Harry Favill. The doctor bought 
the lands some eight years before his death and at once en- 
tered upon a program of improvements. Of course, it was 
the project of a ‘gentleman farmer,’ a man who had had no 
experience whatever as a ‘dirt farmer,’ and it proved a very 
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costly experiment. It has been computed that he expended, 
in eight years, about $240,000. 

However, the farm gave the doctor some of his happiest 
days. He was proud to be recognized by Holstein breeders 
as one of them, and his herd of 150 purebred, registered cows 
raised in his mind various scientific problems to which he de- 
voted his logical powers quite in the manner of the medical 
reasoner. His discussion of tuberculosis in cattle, the prob- 
lem of salvaging reactors, by the method of segregation, the 
conditions under which calves could be raised so as to be free 
from the plague, and the problem of how to secure to the 
people the full ministry of healthful milk—all these enlisted - 
his best thought, and he so impressed other farmers and 
breeders that they were glad to elect him vice-president of 
the American Holstein-Fresian association. Also, he was 
prominent in the National dairy council. In fact, it was for 
the purpose of attending and speaking before the council 
that Dr. Favill went to Springfield, Massachusetts, in Feb- 
ruary, 1916, where he became ill with pneumonia and died 
on the twentieth of that month. 

The farm, however, became a severe burden upon the 
doctor. It was his custom to complete his week’s work late 
on Saturday evening, then take the train to Lake Mills. The 
week end in the country made a real change for him and, 
as contrasted with human patients, he found ‘cows so un- 
complicated and easy to manage.’ But he robbed himself of 
the chance to rest which produced its effect in time, vigorous 
and tireless as he always seemed. His death at the age of 
fifty-five years and six months, considering his extraordinary 
physical perfection, is a commentary on the great physician’s 
inability to prescribe the rest cure for himself. ‘He had 
formed the habit of considering every moment not over- 
crowded with activities, as time wasted,’ said J. C. Williams. 
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All that has been said about Dr. Favill as a man of 
science, of civic conscience, and social constructiveness fails in 
presenting a true picture of his vivid personality. That extra- 
ordinary physical and intellectual presence was a feature 
coloring whatever he did. Other doctors could administer the 
same medicines for the same disorders but not with Favill’s 
power to inspire hope in the patient. A glance from his pierc- 
ing eye convinced the ailing that he understood their case 
perfectly and by a kind of miracle, in a vast number of in- 
stances, that was true. Other professors of medicine could 
lecture on arteriosclerosis, marshalling the known facts and 
‘ pointing out measures of relief, but when Favill lectured 
there was an impression among listening doctors that they 
had heard one who ‘spake with authority and not as the 
scribes.’ 

His stately person, nearly six feet two inches, lithe and 
sinewy, but with a magnificent chest development, was in 
itself an imposing phenomenon. His deep voice, finely mod- 
ulated and with power to register a wide range of emotions, 
harmonized therewith. Always physically restless, he was 
a great walker. Moving rapidly, with long strides, head 
back and chest out, his passing along the street in Chicago 
was observed as if it were a kind of pageant. 

Favill was passionately fond of horses and he kept one 
for the purpose of rapid transit in making his more distant 
calls. But all the more accessible patients were visited on 
foot. During the years of his farming experience, he kept a 
fine saddle horse at the farm to enable him to make a full in- 
spection of farm operations on his Sunday visits, and also 
to call upon his family neighbors. He sometimes bought 
horses for resale as a speculation, apparently because he con- 
sidered himself a good judge of horseflesh. So firmly ad- 
dicted to the horse was he that he refused to buy an automo- 
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bile, though in the last few months of his life he consented to 
ride, with his son, in a mechanical ‘roadster.’ 

On the social side people’s memories of Favill differ 
widely. Some recall that in social circles he was reserved, 
withdrawn, different—apparently busy with his own 
thoughts—‘the loneliest creature living’—as one friend said. 
No doubt, he had periods of profound abstraction for he 
was, in many respects, a melancholy soul. Still, others re- 
call how he was often the life of social gatherings, singer of 
rollicking songs, narrator of gripping stories, quick at re- 
partee, and full of witty sayings. The fact seems to be that 
Favill, like most persons of rare endowments, was a man of 
many moods. 

The doctor had a verbal memory like that of Lord 
Macaulay. Said one friend: “He could literally recite vol- 
umes.’ Since, according to his own testimony, he seldom 
found time to reread the things he liked, he memorized them 
at once. It is what others would be glad to do, if they could! 
He had a specially large store of garnered poetry. The ex- 
ceptional word memory served the lecturer and orator by 
enabling him to memorize at once the thoughts he wished to 
impress, in the exact language he chose to use in presenting 
them. Therefore, although his addresses were hastily dic- 
tated during odd half hours, by the time they were on paper 
they were also fixed in his mind. The delivery was obviously 
a joy to him. Moving back and forth on the platform, dra- 
matic in appearance and in action, he spoke what he had 
to say with easy fluency while reaching his auditors’ minds 
with every uttered sentence. He never departed from a 
simple, reasoning style, but he could be eloquent in stating 
homely truths because of the deep conviction behind his ex- 
pression of them. 
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Doubtless, it was because he could speak so well and with 
such apparent ease, that he was called upon for so many 
diverse occasions. It might be a state medical society’s con- 
vention, or a state teachers’ convention, but it also might be 
the graduating exercises of a boys’ high school, or of a 
nurses’ class in a hospital. It might even be a dinner of the 
Saddle and Sirloin club. 

‘All could feel his bigness,’ said J. C. Williams, ‘while 
few understood it, because he deliberately cast about himself 
an illusion that was not easy to penetrate.’ He daily uncov- 
ered so many and such embarrassing weaknesses in others, 
that he flinched from the possibility that others might pene- 
trate to what he considered his own weaknesses. 

Against that possibility he steeled himself. “This wall of 
stern control became so habitually his refuge that it was in 
the end a definite self-deception. But beneath and beyond it 
his life will stand forever . . . against every form of sham.’ 

This writer, who penned perhaps the most discriminating 
estimate of Dr. Favill, also said: 


I think of him always surrounded by the elements—facing with 
savage joy the wildest winds, or resting in the peace of quiet, star-lit 
woods. These things I quote in full measure because he loved them so: 


Do you fear the force of the wind, 
The slash of the rain? 
Go face it, and fight it; 
Be savage again. 
Go hungry and cold like the wolf; 
Go wade like the crane. 
The palm of your hand will thicken; 
The skin of your cheek will tan. 
You'll grow ragged and weary and swarthy, 
But you'll walk like a man. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 
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Sources: 

Henry Baird Favill, 1860-1916, is a memorial volume edited by the son, 
Dr. John Favill, and privately printed, 1917. The book contains, aside from 
tributes and resolutions on the death of Henry Baird Favill, thirty-six of his 
papers on medicine and public health, also ten addresses on agriculture and 
dairying, and fourteen of a miscellaneous character. It is a collection which 
affords a good view of Dr. Favill’s characteristics as a thinker and scientist. 
Interviews with Dr. John Favill, Dr. Horace Kent Tenney, Carol Fairchild 
Jacobs, Bessie Bowman Harper, and with many of the Favill relatives in and 
near Lake Mills supplemented the printed sources. The father’s career (Dr. 
John Favill’s) in Madison was illustrated by the two printed addresses by him 
which were found, and by the outpouring of public sentiment about him in the 
newspapers at the time of his death, December 9, 1888. Special researches are 
perhaps sufficiently indicated in the text. 
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The Correspondence between Benjamin Harrison and James G. 
Blaine, 1882-1893. Collected and edited by Albert T. Volwiler. (Phila- 
delphia: American philosophical society, 1940. 314 pp.) 

This book contains introductory matter by the editor, a grouping of 
the correspondence chronologically under five periods, an index, a portrait 
of Harrison, a portrait of Blaine, four cartoons, and two facsimiles. 

The correspondence reflects the early admiring friendship Harrison 
felt for the ‘plumed knight’ whose candidacy for the presidency he says 
he favored both in 1880 and in 1884. It reveals also Blaine’s campaign 
support of Harrison in 1888, and his extreme sensitiveness about Harri- 
son’s delay in asking him to head his cabinet. 

The official relations of the two men during the three years and 
more of Blaine’s secretaryship were correct, mutually respectful, and 
codperative. But the president was obliged to overlook Blaine’s unbusi- 
nesslike conduct and his personal touchiness on many occasions. The let- 
ters make it clear that Harrison as president did not play second fiddle 
to Blaine and that he was unequivocally the ‘boss’—a careful, laborious, 
critical executive. 

Their relations became strained at last, but Blaine’s political ambi- 
tion, complicated by ill-health, was the cause. Harrison appears to ex- 
cellent advantage in this volume. 

The unprejudiced reader will also observe that Blaine gave the 
president admirable political and diplomatic advice. It is noteworthy, 
however, that Harrison himself was the author of the reciprocity idea 
in the McKinley tariff act. 

J.S. 


Pope’s Digest, 1815, ii. Edited by Francis S. Philbrick. [Illinois 
Historical Collections, xxx, Law series, volume iv.] (Springfield: Illinois 
state historical library, ©1940. 507 pp.) 

Professor Philbrick’s editorial work here makes available, through 
the publications of the Illinois state historical society, the second and 
concluding volume of the first compilation of the laws of the territory of 
Illinois. (See ante, xxii, 465, for review of volume i.) The editor, in 
preparing these volumes of Pope’s Digest and the volume on the statutes 
of Illinois territory (1809-18) which will follow them, has examined 
almost all of the extant court records, down to 1830, in thirteen counties 
of the state. 

While Professor Theodore C. Pease is the general editor of the 
series in which this work appears, he was able to secure as editor of these 
volumes Francis S. Philbrick, who is professor of law in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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The Story of German Methodism. By Paul F. Douglass. (New 
York: Methodist Book Concern, 1939. 861 pp.) 

This book, by a member of the Vermont house of representatives, 
who has been preacher, reporter, lawyer, and scholar, advances consider- 
ably the popular knowledge of the place of Germanism in the United 
States. Likewise, it shows how Wesleyanism was influenced in its be- 
ginnings through the contact between John Wesley, the Episcopalian and 
German Moravians in Georgia, in London, and on the Rhine. Wesley’s 
study of the German language and his translation of many hymns used 
by the German pietists is said to have affected the spirit of his teaching 
profoundly. German Methodism, however, as a conscious reproduction 
among American-Germans of the religious institutions and practices of 
English-speaking Methodists, was a late development, beginning in Ohio 
(especially Cincinnati) in the late 1830’s under the leadership of the 
German missionary, Wilhelm Nast. About the middle of the century 
Methodism was carried by the Ohio missionaries to Germany, establishing 
itself first in Bremen and thence spreading to Hamburg, to Frankfurt- 
am-Main and elsewhere. Special features of the German development 
were the institution of the deaconess order, and the early provision for 
an educated clergy which affected not only the German church, but also 
the American. German Methodists in America have been quite as 
‘puritanical’ as the puritans themselves. 


J.S. 


Siftings. By Jens Jensen. (Chicago: Ralph Fletcher Seymour, 
1989. 110 pp.) 

Siftings is the rich experience of the Master, homing on beautiful 
Door county peninsula, whose response to the out-of-doors—a great 
pageant of color and rhythm—equals the poet’s sensitivity to his art. 
Jens Jensen’s compilation is neither a textbook, nor yet designed for 
the masses; it is for the select group who finds in land- and waterscapes, 
in flowerlore, in sunsets, in nearness to the soil, an ever-increasing joy in 
the art of living. 

He is enamored by the landscape with its color harmony and rhythm, 
its play of light and shadow. These are some of the bits he holds deep 
in his memory and which he shares with his reader: “There is nothing 
tmore profound on the edge of the woodlands in the prairie landscape 
than a grove of crab-apple—its lavender touch reflected on massive 
snow fields, turning into a delicate blue in the light of the day’s after- 
glow.’ Of the white oak, ‘Soft gray branches against a wintry sky, rose 
and silver buds in May.’ Or ‘Birches and moonlight are real companions. 
No other tree speaks so beautifully. . . . The reflected light of moon- 
beams playing on the white bark of the birches illuminates the wood- 
lands with a surprising clearness.’ A bit of limestone wall among the 
deep shadows of trees is memorable, for ‘what a joy the stone wall was 
in the waning evening light when the stone turned into a beautiful rose, 
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or when it led the way in the darkness of night.’ “The red maples, like 
pink clouds floating over the marshes and silhouetted against a back- 
ground of gray hills, sang a song new to me that April morning.’ ‘Never 
shall I forget a May day in the woods of northern Wisconsin when 
snowdrifts were everywhere. If you want to see the trailing arbutus at its 
best, where it sings of spring and sings of winter, you must see it in full 
bloom alongside a snowdrift.’ 

Jens Jensen preaches with energy the fitness of plantings. Be it 
tree, shrub, vine, or flower, to be ‘right’ it should be kept within its 
environment. He puts it succinctly thus: ‘If I were taken to the state of 
Iowa blindfolded and there my blinds removed, I could tell where I was 
by the numerous native plums in hedge rows and in other places. . . . 
In river bottoms its blossoms appear like clouds of snow drifting through 
the shady bottomlands.’ Kaleidoscopically he takes the reader through 
Illinois, its countryside graced by the small crab-apple tree; through 
Kentucky, gay with native redbud and flowering dogwood in the spring; 
through Maine, its landscape made sturdy with spruce and hemlock and 
granite cliff. Jens Jensen contends that ‘Life is made rich and the world 
beautiful by each section developing its own beauty.’ 

Looking out over a clearing, this richness brought a feeling of in- 
adequacy to Vachel Lindsay, who was visiting the author. ‘The clearing 
was bordered by a simple composition of hardwoods with a few haw- 
thorns, crab-apples, and gray dogwood scattered on the edge. The light 
had added an enchantment to this simple composition, and Lindsay, 
watching this, said to me: “Such poems as this I cannot write.” Many 
years have gone by since then, many mornings and many evenings, and I 
have watched the clearing. I have seen it on cloudy days and in full sun- 
light, in the starry evenings and on dark nights and moonlight nights, but 
I have never seen it the same.’ 

Just to see landscapes on the printed page through the appreciative 
and critical eyes of Jens Jensen makes this little book a cherished pos- 
session. It is good to read—for kindred spirits, good to read aloud. 

Lrtu1an KrurGer 


A Second Epoch of Destructive Occupance in the Driftless Hill 
Land. By Glenn T. Trewartha. (Reprinted from Annals of the Asso- 
ciation of American Geographers, xxx, no. 2, 109-142.) 

This monograph follows one on the French Settlement of the Drift- 
less Hill Land which appeared two years ago in the same journal. This 
one deals with the British, Spanish, and early American control of this 
same region, the larger portion of which is in Wisconsin, with some 
neighboring portions of Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota. The chief settle- 
ments were Galena, Dubuque, and Prairie du Chien, of which this is a 
careful scientific study. 
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La pénétration du Continent américain, 1763-1846. By Benoit 
Brouillette. (Montreal: Granger Fréres Limitée, 1939. 242 pp.) 

This is an excellent example of the facts that can be found about 
any group in America, that has maintained a separate social and cor- 
porate existence. As is well known, the Canadiens frangais are a people 
apart, who, nevertheless, have contributed to the development not only 
of Canada, but of the North American continent. This author discusses 
the expansion of the French who remained in Canada and became the 
French-Canadians. He considers his subject under three heads: French- 
Canadians as traders, explorers, and missionaries. 

After a brief introduction concerning the food, costumes, transport 
of the voyageurs, he discusses the fur trade during its period of greatest 
development. This constitutes about half the book. The author adds 
nothing to our knowledge of the Canadian traffic of the great companies, 
and the organization of the business. He simply chooses the men of his 
nation engaged in the conduct of this trade, a few among the bourgeois or 
head masters, many among the commis or clerks; all practically of the 
workers were French-Canadians, except in the Far North, where the 
Hudson’s Bay company operated with Orkney men, but obtained French 
voyageurs as rapidly as possible. The author assures us that it was the 
pressure of population that sent the young French-Canadians into the 
woods, not an especial love of adventure. 

The explorations are those of Mackenzie, Thompson, Fraser, et al., 
whose equipment consisted of French voyageurs. Among the French ex- 
plorers who left journals, he cites Perrault, Trudeau, Mailhot, Tabeau, 
and Franchére. The missions center in Illinois, the Red river of the 
North, and Oregon. 

The book is an excellent compilation. We notice a few slips in west- 
ern geography. Fort Winnebago was not at the source of Wisconsin 
river. Saint-Philippe and Prairie du Rocher were not in Wisconsin. 
The fort of Chicago on the map (p. 40) refers to a seventeenth century 
post, not to one existing when the map was drawn. With regard to 
Jonathan Carver, the author had not the recent knowledge which associ- 
ates him with Robert Rogers and the Northwest passage. 

L.P.K. 


Born in the Eighties. By Ralph G. Plumb. (Manitowoc, Wisconsin: 
Brandt printing and binding company, 1940. 111 pp.) 

This is a straightforward story of life in Manitowoc from the eigh- 
ties of last century to the present. Mr. Plumb is a curator of the State 
historical society and in these pages he tells of his inspiration for local 
history obtained in the library of the society at the old state capitol. He 
has another book to his credit, History of Manitowoc, published the 
year he was graduated from the university (1901). In this brief auto- 
biography, early life in a Wisconsin town is accurately portrayed. From 
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his ancestors and his parents he learned of the early days of Manitowoc, 
and he himself knew some of the founders in their old age. 

Something of shipbuilding and Great Lakes sailing appears in this 
book; the beginnings of the modern city; the installation of its water 
works, electric lights, and paved roads. The reminiscences of the uni- 
versity are slight. He recalls the literary societies, the Cardinal and his 
assignment to the agricultural school therefor. He mentions‘ Professors 
Henry, Babcock, Moore, and Farrington, the law school faculty, but none 
of the men in Letters and Science, although those were the great days 
of Turner, Haskins, Van Hise, and Adams. 


Diary of a Student of the University of Wisconsin, 1886-1892. By 
Sidney Dean Townley. (Stanford University, California [19397]. 
120 pp.) 

This Diary, printed by the offset method, makes a neat, readable 
volume. The author, whose home was in Waukesha, worked in a bank 
at that place for a year after completing his high school course. 

Entering the university in the fall of 1886, he completed his course 
four years later, holding an assistantship in the department of astronomy 
in his junior and senior years. He was then granted a fellowship each 
of two years, at the end of which time he was given the master of 
science degree and received an appointment at Lick observatory in 
California. His later distinguished career as astronomer, connected 
mainly with California institutions, is well-known. 

In the so-called Diary, Professor Townley publishes significant ex- 
tracts from the manuscript diary which he kept up religiously during his 
residence at the University of Wisconsin. By so doing he is able to 
throw much light upon the history of those crucial years—the end of 
the Bascom régime and practically the whole of Chamberlin’s presi- 
dency. He was a wide-awake, active student who made it his business to 
know what went on at all times. His interests embraced not only the 
strictly academic studies, but literary society activities, athletics and— 
to a reasonable extent—the social life of the university. The Diary 
mirrors much of that life. 

Not least interesting of its revelations is a progressively maturing 
student’s judgment on men and things connected with the institution. 
Particularly striking are Townley’s gradually changing estimates of 
Bascom and Chamberlin. His strictures on the way Professor Freeman 
conducted himself in the debate with Ignatius Donnelly on the Shakes- 
peare-Bacon question will be appreciated by the old-time admirers of 
‘Johnny.’ 

An illustration, carried on the cover, is a speaking likeness of the 
famous janitor, Patrick Walsh. 


J.S. 
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The Autobiography of a College. By the president, faculty, and stu- 
dents of Mount Mary college. (Milwaukee: Bruce publishing company, 
1939. 271 pp.) 

This is a very beautiful book to celebrate the history and appear- 
ance of the first Catholic women’s college in Milwaukee. Founded as 
St. Mary’s seminary in 1872 at Prairie du Chien on the grounds of 
the second Fort Crawford, it was developed by the Sisters of Notre Dame 
into a higher school, and in 1980 removed to Milwaukee, where two 
beautiful buildings have been erected. The present president is Dr. 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick, who has had considerable educational experience. 
The aim is to make Mount Mary college a women’s college of high grade 
for Catholic students. ‘We have wanted to build a college where char- 
acter was a prerequisite for admission, and necessary for continuance in 
the college,’ writes the pious president. In each group of studies the 
president, faculty, and students present a voice. For example, a stu- 
dent’s statement is: ‘History has come to life for us. Great names have 
become real personalities, Historical crises seem ordinary and _possi- 
ble.’ 

The graduates of 1939 are presented by their photographs. The 
alumnae and some of their children are presented. The college is yet 
small, and there is room for growth which shall justify the choice of 
this as a college home. 


Historic Hudson, 1840-1940. By Willis H. Miller. (Hudson, Wis- 
consin: Star-Observer, 1940. 44 pp.) 

The author has compiled this forty-four page booklet to emphasize 
Hudson history in its centennial year, 1940. He found interesting ma- 
terial in the files of the Hudson Star-Observer, as well as in early letters 
and memoirs. A letter written by Henry Montman to his parents in Ger- 
many in 1858 describes the settlement as ‘a beautiful city with about 
8,000 inhabitants.’ The everyday goings-and-comings in Hudson are 
learned from a group of letters written by Sarah Andrews to her brother 
who had enlisted in the Civil war. Other articles are: ‘Lumbering on the 
St. Croix River, ‘The Cupola House,’ ‘Hudson in the Booming Fifties,’ 
and so on. Supplemented by a variety of pictures, this commemorative 
booklet is a readable piece of local history. 


The publication of the Dictionary of American ‘History in six vol- 
umes by Scribner sons, completes an enterprise begun at the close of 
the publication of the Dictionary of American Biography (see ante, xxi, 
397). The edtior-in-chief was James Truslow Adams; managing editor, 
R. V. Coleman, with an advisory council of seventeen well-known his- 
torians. Several Wisconsin authors are among the contributors. The 
articles are brief and informing, up-to-date in both facts and bibliog- 
raphy. It will be an important tool for literary people for many years. 
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The United States Navy. By Merle Armitage. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and company, 1940. 282 pp.) 

This attractively executed volume, fully illustrated, contains more 
vital information on the United States Navy as it is today and as it has 
evolved historically than can be found in any equally condensed form. 

In the foreword Commander Leland P. Lovette, U.S.N., says: ‘Mr. 
Merle Armitage’s profound interest in the Navy, its strength, and its 
value to the nation was the seed from which this volume grew. With a 
world in arms, and a cruel war at sea, he deemed it a propitious time to 
publish a handbook on our own Fleet. The book is, therefore, useful in 
giving the average reader the purpose and the strength of America’s 
Armada at a time of great historical crisis. It does not stop there, for as 
a layman writing to laymen he succinctly expresses in simple language, 
policies and trends in defense with particular emphasis on naval air 
power—the right arm of the surface fleet.’ 

The above is a good description of the book, which appears to have 
been made authentic in its data through careful attention to official rec- 
ords and the criticisms of navy men. 


JoseEPH SCHAFER 


L. F. Knowles of St. Paul, Minnesota, who searches for family rec- 
ords, has published a bulletin on the arrival in 1845 at Sheboygan Falls 
of Dr. Elisha Knowles from Maine. A letter rescued from scattered 
papers of the descendants describes the appearance and characteristics 
of Wisconsin territory at that time. He writes: “The inhabitants of this 
territory is mixed with all the states in the union and from all parts 
of the world, especially from Germany. Almost one half Germans in 
this territory, but we are all Yankees here.’ Accompanying the letter 
is an introduction and recommendation of Dr. Knowles as a physician 


and surgeon. The editor’s notes on the early history of Sheboygan county 
are compiled from many sources. 














THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LovuisE PHELPs KELLOGG 
I THE SOCIETY 


Be eighty-eighth annual meeting was held October 17 at the library 
of the society. Two conferences were held in the morning: one on 
genealogy, under the directon of Professor Gilbert H. Doane, which was 
also addressed by the well-known genealogist, Captain L. Worrick McFee 
of St. John’s military institute, Delafield; the other on historical museums 
which was sponsored by the local historical societies. This meeting was 
held in the museum rooms of the society, presided over by Charles E. 
Brown of the society’s staff. After the subscription luncheon the Rev. 
Leland R. Cooper described the archeological results of excavations at 
Prairie du Chien. The afternoon session in the North hall of the museum 
opened with memorial addresses for the curators who died during the 
past twelve-month. Charles E. Broughton appeared for Walter J. Kohler, 
William A. Titus for Victor Kutchin, and in the absence of E. B. Hand 
the superintendent read the eulogy of William Horlick Jr. Three resigna- 
tions were received from the board of curators, two of which were due 
to removals from the state: Samuel A. Barrett and Mrs. G. Erle Ingram. 
The following curators were elected for the term expiring in 1943: 
Frederick C. Best, John M. Dodd, Matthew S. Dudgeon, John G. 
Gregory, John L. Grindell, Adolph R. Janecky, Ruth B. Jeffris, 
Samuel M. Pedrick, Robert K. Richardson, Albert H. Sanford, Peter L. 
Scanlan, and Philip G. Stratton. The following vacancies were filled: 
Martha B. Merrell for Mrs. G. Erle Ingram, Edward E. Browne for 
Walter J. Kohler, Earle S. Holman for Victor Kutchin, for a one-year 
term; and Frederic Heath for Charles M. Morris, for a two-year term. 

President Sanford instructed the nominating committee not to 
report his name for election as president, circumstances making it im- 
possible for him to serve a second term in that capacity. Accordingly, the 
committee nominated Hon. William A. Titus for president, who was 
unanimously elected. The six vice-presidents nominated and elected were 
William G. Bruce, William L. Evans, Robert K. Richardson, Albert H. 
Sanford, Peter L. Scanlan, and Edward B. Steensland. Lucien M. 
Hanks was nominated and elected treasurer. 

The new members who have joined the society during the quarter 
closing October 10 with their sponsors are as follows: 
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Annual 

Name of Member Address Nominated by Address 
James Brannin Washington, D.C. Annie A. Nunns Madison 
Robert T. Drake Glencoe, Ill. Annie A. Nunns Madison 
Chester W. Ellison Lansing, Mich. Annie A. Nunns Madison 
Willis H. Miller Hudson Joseph Schafer Madison 
Robert M. Neal Mineral Point Joseph Schafer Madison 
Sterling North Downers Grove, Ill. Charles E. Brown Madison 
Walter S. Ott Milwaukee Annie A. Nunns Madison 
Mrs. Mary Rehm Ripon Lillian Krueger Madison 
John A. Scholten Madison Evelyn M. Pehlke Madison 


Wisconsin School 


West Salem high —_—ea — —s—é—é‘“CS*SC ww’ 
school 


Institutional 


St. Louis county Duluth, Minnesota Annie A. Nunns Madison 
historical society 


NEcROLOGY 


By a fatal accident, August 12, the society is deprived of Miss 
Katharine Allen, life member. She was a daughter of Professor William 
F. Allen, of the State university, and was herself professor of Latin 
for many years. 


Miss Nuna Eunice R. Whitcomb of West Allis, annual member and 
president of the Wisconsin genealogical society, died September 25. Mrs. 
L. D. Harvey, also an annual member, died at San Jose, California, 
on October 4. 


The tragic death of Dr. Glenn Frank and his only son, Glenn Jr., 
occurred September 15, two days before primary election at which 
Dr. Frank was candidate for United States senator. He was president 
of the University of Wisconsin 1925 to 1937. 


Starr 


The society has lost one of its efficient staff members, Mrs. May S. 
Winston, head of the Document division. In mid-August she left for 
Denver, Colorado, to make her home with her brother, John L. Savage. 
First as an assistant and later as the head of the Document division, 
she had served on the staff for a period of sixteen years. 
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ACCESSIONS 


About forty letters of Henry Casson (1843-1912), private secretary 
of Jeremiah Rusk and of Governor W. D. Hoard, sergeant at arms of 
the house of representatives, have been presented by Mrs. Henry Casson 
Jr. They were addressed to his son, written from Madison, 1889-90, and 
from Washington, 1911-12, 


Two groups of Civil war material add to our collection of Wis- 
consin soldiers’ letters. The diary and letters of Edward G. Dwight of 
the Eighth, or Eagle, regiment are unusually vivid and well-written. The 
letters were given the society by Mrs. C. H. Taylor, Chetek; the diary 
she permitted to be copied. These were obtained through the agency of 
Professor Albert H. Sanford. The second accession concerns the papers 
of Captain Henry E. Stiles of the Eighth Wisconsin battery, sent by his 
grandson, Robert H. Patterson of Detroit, Michigan. 


Additional papers of James A. Andrews of Hudson have been re- 
ceived from Ruth Andrews. See ante, xx, 241. 


Two volumes of field notes kept by Darwin Woodward of Delton, 
when surveying a portion of Sauk county, 1861-62, have been acquired 
for the society. 


West Wisconsin conference of the Methodist church is gathering ma- 
terial on its history, which is now placed on deposit in the society’s care. 


In 1887 the society accepted a number of poems and prose manu- 
scripts written by Elizabeth Yates Richmond of Appleton. In Septem- 
ber, 1940, her granddaughter, Mary E. Weeks of the University of 
Kansas, sent a few additional letters to be added to this collection, in- 
cluding letters from Whittier, Longfellow, and other contemporary poets. 


The Wisconsin alumni association has presented to the society a 
number of manuscripts, 1875-1940, consisting of reminiscences and obitu- 
aries that have been sent from time to time. 


From Mrs. Farrington Daniels (Olive Bell) the society has received 
manuscript genealogies, illustrated, of the Farrington and Daniels fam- 
ilies. 


The Women’s auxiliary of the Wisconsin medical society has added 
to its collections in the care of this society, material on West Bend. 
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The state superintendent of public instruction’s office has trans- 
ferred to the custody of the society several large books in which have 
been entered decisions on appeals from 1850 to 1906. 


Account and memorandum books, 1845-85, containing the records 
kept by Herman Grunow in Germany, 1845-48, and those for his farm in 
Iowa county, Wisconsin, 1855-85, together with the diary of Agnes 
Grunow, 1876-83, have been presented. These are all in German. 


Marian Scanlan of Prairie du Chien has made a register of the 
Catholic baptisms, marriages, and burials entered in the records of 
St. Gabriel’s church at that place, 1839-62. With these are included 
others from Dubuque, Galena, and Little Chute entered by the priests 
that served these places. All are carefully indexed for the researcher’s 
use. 


A portrait painted by Merton Grenhagen of Mrs. Jessie Jack 
Hooper, who died in 1935, has been donated to the museum by her fam- 
ily. See ante, xix, 111-112. 


II THE STATE 


Dr. Edward A. Birge, president emeritus of the university, was 
honored by a dinner, September 5, on the occasion of his eighty-ninth 
birthday. A number of scientists were holding a symposium on hydro- 
biology, the field in which Dr. Birge’s own studies have been so fruitful. 
Among them were two from Europe, Dr. Strom of Norway, and S. F. 
Snieszko of Poland, now at the University of Maine. These all joined 
in paying tribute to their Wisconsin colleague. President Dykstra pre- 
sided and broke into verse ‘as a friend.’ 


September 29 the late Mrs. Robert M. La Follette Sr., was hon- 
ored by a tablet unveiled at her birthplace in the town of Summit, 
Juneau county. The memorial was erected by the Women’s club of the 
county. The day was an ideal Indian summer one, and a large company 
of her husband’s and her own friends came to pay tribute to her memory. 
Orland S. Loomis, progressive candidate for governor, presided. Speak- 
ers were those who knew her in childhood, at the university, and in her 
later work for suffrage and reform. The tablet was unveiled by Mrs. 
Herbert Chynoweth of Madison, one of her oldest friends and by her 
granddaughter, Judith. Senator Robert M. La Follette paid his mother 
a beautiful and glowing tribute in the final speech. The tablet reads: 
‘On this farm homesteaded by her parents Mr. & Mrs. Anson Case was 
born April 21, 1859, Belle Case La Follette, wife of a United States 
senator, mother of a governor and of a United States senator.’ 


—_T 
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Locat Historicat Societies anp Museums 


The state-wide museum project of the WPA has headquarters in 
Milwaukee where several museums of the state are being aided to rear- 


range or increase their exhibits, clean and label them, and make dioramas 
of historical scenes. 


At Antigo the Deleglise cabin on the library grounds has received 
a number of additional articles for exhibit. 


Green Bay held its annual pilgrimage September 28 to the museum 
at Oconto. The Brown county historical society has had a busy sum- 
mer, furnishing the Cotton house, enlarging the Fort Howard museum, 
and coéperating with Kaukauna in its sesquicentennial. The senior re- 
search associate visited Green Bay in August, and was delighted at the 


progress being made in the preservation of this old settlement’s historic 
interests. 


The Guy M. Burnham historical society of Chequamegon bay held 
its summer meeting at Bayfield, July 17, when a large and enthusiastic 


group gathered for dinner and reminiscent talks by old settlers. Curator 
John M. Dodd of Ashland presided. 


At Sturgeon Bay, the Door county historical society held its an- 
nual meeting September 30. The society is growing in membership and 
in interest. Its aims are the collection of the records of the pioneers who 
changed a wilderness into a pleasant land, the preservation and marking 


of historic spots, and the maintenance and enlargement of the beautiful 
museum at Sturgeon Bay. 


Superior’s first schoolhouse has been reconstructed in replica and 
placed in the Douglas county historical museum that the present school 
children may know where their ancestors were taught. This first school- 
house was built in January, 1856, and was used both for religious services 
and for classes. Seventeen pupils, some of whom were Chippewa Indians, 
received instruction here during the four months the school was open. 


Green county historical society undertook two pilgrimages the past 
summer. In July the membership visited the Puddledock Irish settle- 
ment in Adams township. August 11 the Exeter lead diggings were vis- 
ited, the site of the first permanent settlement (1827) in Green county. 
A paper on old Exeter was presented by Miss Margaret Cunningham. 


At Kewaunee the Decker museum in the courthouse honors the early 
editor of the town who collected documents, books, and relics. A pam- 
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phlet of 1737 printed by Benjamin Franklin and an autograph of Wash- 
ington are among the chief treasures. 


The Milwaukee county historical society held its annual meeting 
September 25, when Frederic Heath was reélected president, Miss 
Marion G. Ogden, secretary. The society has received material of the 


late George Brosius, internationally known for his reputation in 
T'urnverein. 


The Mineral Point society continues to enlarge its museum in the 
historic Gundry house, where in July the index of the American design 


art collection was shown, consisting of sixty-five paintings made be- 
fore 1890. 


The newly organized Oconto county historical society has been 
fortunate in acquiring the Beyer house, at Oconto, owned by the county, 


to use as a museum. A meeting was held August 1 at Oconto Falls and 
September 21 at Gillett. 


As was reported in our last number (ante, xxiv, 124), Racine county 
organized an historical society with the aid of the Old Settlers, the Heg 
memorial commission, the Burlington historical society, and the D.A.R. 
Articles of incorporation were adopted July 25, and the first annual meet- 
ing was held September 5. The following were elected officers: President, 
John A, Anderson, Norway; first vice-president, Richard G. Harvey Jr., 
Racine; historian, Mrs. Ella S. Colbo, Racine; director, Herbert C. 
Duckett, Burlington. The vice-president paid a fitting tribute to the his- 
torical work of the late Eugene W. Leach. The newly organized county 
society was the guest October 7 of the Burlington society. 


The Sauk county historical society began an innovation by pub- 
lishing in July a mimeographed paper entitled The Sauk County Museum 
News, No. 1. The president, Mrs. H. E. Cole, prepared a brief history 
of the museum enterprise, telling of its inception in 1905, the purchase 
of the Van Orden house with the legacies left the society, and the news 
of the museum. Curator Crandall wrote on “The Uses of a Historical 
Society,’ and Curator Koenig told of old pewter and its beauties. In 
August a loan exhibit of glassware was held. 


Shawano county organized, September 12, a historical society, and 
has since incorporated and affiliated with the State society. Mrs. Mary A. 
Zachow was elected president; it was due to her efforts that the meeting 
to organize was called. 


Walworth county historical society arranged a caravan, Septem- 
ber 15, to visit Delavan and see its historic places: the Phoenix grist- 
mill, the sites of pioneer homes, hotels, churches, and cemetery. 
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Waukesha county historical society held its fall meeting, Sep- 
tember 7, at Oconomowoc, visiting the Carnation milk company’s lab- 
oratory in the morning, lunching at historic Draper hall, visiting the 


library and museum, and holding an afternoon program. A number of 
new members was received. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Beaver Dam is planning for 1941 a centennial celebration of the 
founding of the city, and has appointed committees to arrange for the 
occasion. A centennial march has been composed by Ervin E. Harder, 
native of the city. 


Lake Mills held a centennial commemorating the first dairy coép- 
erative in the United States. President Roosevelt sent a telegram of 
congratulation saying: “The codperative truly represents democracy in 
action and typifies the team work needed so vitally in our national life.’ 


La Crosse is planning to hold its centennial of settlement in 1842. 
Professor A. H. Sanford is preparing a centennial book and will be glad 
to hear of any material concerning early La Crosse. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


The First Congregational church of Madison, one of the largest and 
most notable churches of the entire state, celebrated on October 4-6 the 
centennial of its founding. It has occupied four buildings, its present 
large edifice on Breese terrace and University avenue was dedicated in 
1930. The exercises stressed the student work, the church school, and 
the Women’s guild. The evenings were filled with the anniversary ban- 
quet and the anniversary lecture, the latter on ‘Religion and Literature,’ 
by Thornton Wilder, who was baptized in this church when a child. 
President Palmer of Chicago theological seminary preached on “The 
Cumulative Coinage of a Hundred Years.’ A centennial history of the 
church was presented in an attractive pamphlet, written by the Rev. John 
Davidson, President Emeritus Birge, Professors W. D. Frost, Arthur 
Beatty, L. R. Ingersoll, and Ruth Hayward of the society’s staff. An 
historic church had a notable centennial. 


One hundred years ago the Evangelical church was established in 
Wisconsin, and fifteen years later the First Evangelical church was or- 
ganized in Madison. The centennial and eighty-fifth anniversary cele- 
bration brought together an enthusiastic group of Evangelicals on Sun- 
day, October 13, when church history was emphasized in the Sunday 
School, the worship services, and in pageantry by the young people. The 
first home of Madison Evangelicals was erected in 1856, a more adequate 
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building was constructed in 1865, and the edifice which houses the 
present congregation was built in 1922. Under the efficient leadership of 
the Rev. William C. F. Hayes it is experiencing a healthy growth. 


One hundred years of Methodism were celebrated on August 18 at 
Elkhorn for the appearance of circuit riders in Walworth county as 
early as 1840. 


The first Methodist church of Dodgeville celebrated Septem- 
ber 13-15 the centennial of founding of the first class at this mining circuit 
in 1840. The first stone church was built in 1842 and is still in existence, 
the second was begun twenty years later and is the edifice now used by 
this parish. Bishop Ralph S. Cushman of St. Paul honored the occasion 
with his presence and gave the anniversary sermon. 


The Presbyterian church at Winneconne had a ninetieth anniversary, 
September 7-8. Its history appeared on August 29 in the News of that 
place. 


The Swiss Evangelical and Reformed church of Kilby, near New 
Glarus, had a ninetieth anniversary, September 29 to October 6. 


St. John’s Lutheran church of Springfield Corners, Dane county, 
celebrated September 22 nine decades of fine service. The church was 
founded by a Swiss missionary for a German congregation. 


Two widely separated churches held eighty-fifth anniversaries: the 
Southwest Prairie Lutheran near Viroqua, September 27-29; and St. 
John’s Catholic of Sheboygan, August 11. 


The seventy-fifth or diamond jubilee was held July 7 at the Sacred 
Heart Catholic church of Wauzeka. 


Trinity Reformed congregation of Mormon coulee, La Crosse 
county, had a week of celebration, September 21-29, for its founding 
three quarters of a century ago, by a group of Swiss immigrants. 


A sketch of the history of the first Lutheran church at Prentice, 
Price county, appeared in the Prentice News, August 22, written by 
the present pastor, the Rev. Oscar Lund. 


MemorIALs AND MarKERS 


The Luther Valley historical society unveiled a centennial marker, 
August 18, near Orfordville. Will F. Bauchle dedicated the memorial, 
and Judge T. E. Gill of Rockford made an address. For the centennial 
observance, see ante, xxiii, 249. 
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The “House of Memories’ at Whitehall is being restored and its con- 
tents catalogued. This memorial was presented by the late curator, 
Hans A. Anderson. Its collection contains many early newspapers of 
Trempealeau county and surrounding regions. 


A weatherbeaten cross on Fox river, near Princeton, marks the site 
of the spring where Father Marquette and Louis Jolliet stopped in 1673 
near the village of Mascouten Indians. The story is told in the Fond du 
Lac Commonwealth, August 6, and the Milwaukee Journal, August 16. 
The present cross was placed there within recent years. 


The Benjamin Church house, removed by the Milwaukee historical 
society to Estabrook park, is the subject of an illustrated article by 
Walter J. Harris in House and Garden for September. 


Historic Notes 


Milwaukee became interested in scientific cooking in the eighties of 
last century. In 1881-82 Miss Maria Parloa of Boston gave a series of 
lectures which were highly successful as instruction but a loss financially. 
In 1885 Mrs. F. A. Crosby sponsored a new cooking school, with offices 
on Milwaukee street, and engaged Miss Elizabeth M. Hammond as 
principal. Mrs. W. O. White, now living at Omaha, writes: “The advent 
of the cooking school I can never forget. It was one of the greatest 
thrills of my life. Mrs. Crosby was the chief influence in bringing it 
to Milwaukee. I well remember the first time I attended one of the 
demonstrations. Mrs. Farrar of the college asked me to go with her to a 
demonstration. The subject that day happened to be “Bread and Rolls,” 
hot breads generally. As I watched Miss Hammond in her work, it 
seemed to me that a new world had opened. Before then, cooking had 
been haphazard and a matter of luck—but now it was a thing of measure- 
ments and standards as exact as that two and two make four. I went from 
that demonstration walking on air with delight and inspiration and the 
consciousness of power I had never before possessed. The public demon- 
strations were on Friday, and so popular that it was difficult to get a 
seat unless one went early. The popularity continued as long as Miss 
Hammond remained. She was a lady as well as a most painstaking 
teacher.’ The school was discontinued in 1887, but its influence was felt 
in the introduction of cooking and domestic economy into the city schools. 
The Milwaukee cooking school association was formed, the school board 
granted rooms and facilities, and the association paid the teacher’s salary. 
By 1892 the subject was adopted by the schools as part of the curriculum. 


A series of articles appeared September 30 to October 8 in the 
Milwaukee Journal, entitled ‘Mother and Me,’ written by Storey Buck 
of Spokane about Francena Medora Kellogg Buck. She was the daugh- 
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ter of Chauncey Kellogg, member of the first Constitutional convention 
for Wisconsin; herself the first ‘co-ed’ in the state, graduating at Law- 
rence in 1854, She was also a Civil war nurse, married her college mate, 
Judge Norman Buck, and died at Spokane, Washington. 


Since the publication of the Historie Heg Memorial Park (see ante, 
xxiii, 376) the author, Mrs. Ella S. Colbo, has received many letters 
from descendants and additional relics for the park museum. Among 
these are pictures of the sword presented to Colonel Heg by citizens of 
Waupun on his departure for the seat of war. A second edition of the 
handbook will soon be needed. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The leading article in the West Virginia History for October, a 
quarterly published by the state department of archives and history, is 
‘West Virginia Material in the Draper Manuscripts,’ by Louise Phelps 
Kellogg of this society’s staff. It will be a guide to people from West 
Virginia seeking historical and genealogical information. 


The July number of the Iowa Journal of History and Politics opens 
with a fine appreciation of the late Benjamin F. Shambaugh by Ruth A. 
Gallaher. Dr. Shambaugh was the founder and editor of the Iowa 
Journal, 


The Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J., professor at Loyola uni- 
versity, Chicago, well-known historian, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Mississippi valley historical association, celebrated, Sep- 
tember 1, the fiftieth anniversary of his entrance into the Society of 
Jesus. The solemn mass in St. Ignatius church was presided over by 
Archbishop Stritch of Chicago (formerly of Milwaukee). A reception 
in the afternoon at the Belden-Stratford hotel brought together wey 
friends of Father Garraghan. 


The Maumee valley international historical convention met Sep- 
temper 27-29 at Fort Wayne, Defiance, and Toledo under the auspices of 
the State historical societies of Ontario, Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, 
with local societies included. Dining the first night at Toledo when 
M. M. Quaife, Carl Wittke, and Louis B. Duff spoke, the cavalcade met 
at Fort Wayne, for a Harmar sesquicentennial dinner, when several 
addresses were given, notably by the director and assistant of the William 
L. Clemens library. Sunday at Defiance, Dr. F. P. Weisenburger of 
Ohio state and W. W. Sweet of Chicago university spoke. 


New York state historical association held its annual meeting at 
Cooperstown, August 29-September 1, as a sesquicentennial for James 
Fenimore Cooper. 
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The Canadian historical association at its annual meeting, May 22-24, 
adopted plans for the preservation of the records of this present war, 
both for the dominion and the provinces. The work is under the care 
of Major Lanctot, dominion archivist. 


Dr. Pierre Georges Roy, archivist of the province of Quebec, cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his first book on Canadian history. For 
forty-six years he has issued Bulletin des Recherches Historique, a unique 
store for Canadian history. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Albert H. Sanford (‘The Mormons of Mormon Coulee’), of La 
Crosse, is ex-president of the State historical society. He was for many 
years on the staff of the La Crosse State teachers college. One of his 


major interests is the La Crosse county historical society of which he 
is the president. 


William B. Faherty (“The Life of John Lawler’), of Prairie du 
Chien, received his M.A. degree from St. Louis university in 1938. He 
is a member of the history faculty of Campion high school. 


Mrs. Zida C. Ivey (“The Famous Octagon House at Watertown’), of 
Ft. Atkinson, read the above paper at the spring meeting of the Con- 
ference of museums and academy of sciences held at Oshkosh. As 
secretary of the Ft. Atkinson historical society, she is active in its 
promotion. 


P. L. Scanlan (‘The Military Record of Jefferson Davis in Wis- 
consin’) has been a physician at Prairie du Chien for a great many 
years. He is a vice-president of the State historical society. His studies 
of the early history in and about Prairie du Chien have become his avo- 
cation. 


W. A. Titus (‘The First Concrete Building in the United States’), of 
Fond du Lac, is president of the State historical society. Historical 
research is one of his activities, the results of which frequently appear 
in this magazine. 


Documents—The third group of letters of the late Charles Richard 
Van Hise appears in this issue. These letters are printed exactly as he 
wrote them, with introductory note and annotations by Superintendent 
Schafer. The Van Hise papers were presented to the society by his 
daughter, Mrs. Alice Van Hise Davidson. 





